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New  League  Projects 
Of  Special  Interest  to 
Member  Orchestras 


I 


Several  new  League  projects 
now  under  way  give  promise  of 
additional  service  to  member 
orchestras. 

Spot  tour  engagements  in 
neighboring  cities  have  been 
sought  by  many  League  member 
orchestra,  and  for  the  last  year 
the  League  has  been  discussing 
tour  possibilities  with  concert 
managers  and  artist  agencies. 
Arrangements  have  now  been 
completed  with  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Concert  Managers  for 
the  League  to  file  the  needed  in¬ 
formation  on  both  major  and 
community  League  member 
orchestras  wanting  tour  engage¬ 
ments  for  the  1952-53  season. 
This  information  will  then  be  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Association  to  its 
entire  membership.  Tour  in¬ 
formation  forms  soon  will  be  sent 
to  all  League  member  orchestras 
and  those  groups  interested  in 
and  able  to  accept  out  of  town 
engagements  should  return  the 
forms  to  the  League  office 
promptly.  1952-53  bookings  al¬ 
ready  are  under  way. 


1952  National 
League  Convention 
Erie,  Pennsylvania 
June  19,  20,  21 
1952 


There  is  a  vast  library  of  orches¬ 
tral  music  left  over  from  the  days 
of  the  WPA  music  projects.  The 
League  has  been  trying  to  locate 
this  music  and  have  it  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  nation’s  orchestras. 
Progress  is  being  made  through 
the  help  of  Edwin  C.  Hughes, 
executive  secretary  of  the  National 
Music  Council  and  it  is  hoped 
that  definite  announcements  con¬ 
cerning  the  procedures  for  bor¬ 
rowing  the  music  will  be  ready 
for  the  next  issue  of  the  News 
Letter. 

The  article  in  the  November 
1951  News  Letter  on  lack  of  chain 
store  support  for  local  cultural 
activities  brought  a  big  response 
from  League  member  orchestras 
during  further  study  and  action  on 
a  national  level.  The  League  soon 
will  send  questionnaires  to  all 
member  orchestras  in  order  to 
obtain  needed  additional  informa- 
( Continued  on  Page  9) 


Cambridge  (Ohio)  String  Choir. — Story  on  Page  7. 


How  Much  Does  An  Orchestra  Cost 

.  .  .  and  where  daes  the  maney  came  fram? 

An  orchestra  costs  as  much  money  as  a  community  wishes  to  in¬ 
vest  in  it  and  depending,  of  course,  on  the  extent  of  the  year’s  program, 
the  size  of  the  community,  and  the  proportion  between  paid  and  con¬ 
tributed  services  and  facilities.  Among  League  member  community 
orchestras,  gross  expenditures  range  from  two  or  three  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  to  $100,000  per  year.  The  money  comes  primarily  from  the  sale  of 
tickets,  program  advertising  and  contributions. 

Ralph  Black,  manager  of  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  and  former 
manager  of  the  (Chattanooga  Philharmonic  Society  recently  completed 
the  League’s  first  detailed  comparative  statistical  study  on  practically 
all  phases  of  orchestra  operations.  The  study  was  based  on  1950-51 
reports  filed  by  a  small  group  of  the  quasi-professional  orchestras 
operating  on  fairly  large  and  comparable  sized  annual  expenditures. 
Future  annual  statistical  studies  made  by  the  League  will  include  all 
League  member  orchestras  wishing  to  participate.  Complete  copies  of 
the  reports  are  circulated  among  those  orchestras  filing  their  own 
operation  figures. 

The  10  League  member  orchestras  whose  reports  were  extracted 
from  the  study  for  this  News  Letter  summary  include:  Birmingham 
Symphony,  Chattanooga  Philharmonic,  Duluth  Symphony,  Erie  Phil¬ 
harmonic.  Fort  Wayne  Philharmonic,  Rhode  Island  Philharmonic, 
Sioux  City  Symphony,  Tampa  Symphony,  Toledo  Orchestra  and  the 
Wichita  Symphony.  The  Rhode  Island  Philharmonic  is  organized  on  a 
state  wide  basis  with  headquarters  in  Providence.  The  other  9 
orchestras  are  organized  on  an  individual  city  basis  although  their 
influence  and  support  extend  into  neighboring  communities.  Each  of 
the  home  cities  of  these  orchestras  has  a  corporate  population  in  excess 
of  100,000  with  the  exception  of  Sioux  City  (84,000). 

In  addition  to  the  presentation  of  subscription  series  of  concerts, 
the  overall  programs  of  these  orchestras  include  such  projects  a.s 
sponsorship  of  youth  or  training  orchestras,  choral  groups,  chamber 
music  ensembles,  string  quartets,  music  appreciation  programs,  radio 
projects,  special  education  programs  in  cooperation  with  the  public 
schools,  children’s  concerts  (both  free  and  paid),  “pops”  concerts,  use 
of  local  and  “name”  soloists,  commissioning  of  new  works,  young 
artists  auditions  and  a  wide  variety  of  smaller  community  services 
and  promotion  ventures  necessary  and  incidental  to  the  job  of  develop¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  a  community  symphony. 

Six  of  the  10  orchestras  employ  full  time  managers.  Conductors  of 
seven  of  the  orchestras  are  employed  by  the  symphony  society  on  a 
(Continued  on  Page  9) 


Symphany-Charus 

Perfarmances 

Increasing 

In  the  League’s  recent  study  of 
programs  presented  by  60  differ¬ 
ent  orchestras  during  the  1950-51 
season,  17  different  choral  and 
orchestral  works  were  given  a 
total  of  18  p)erformances  not  in¬ 
cluding  the  scores  of  annual 
presentations  of  “The  Messiah.” 
Judging  from  the  1951-52  concert 
programs  coming  to  the  League 
office  there  is  an  increasing  in¬ 
terest  among  symphonies  in  com¬ 
bination  choral-orchestral  con¬ 
certs. 

“Early  Days  in  Norwalk  Town”, 
composed  by  Quinto  Maganini, 
composer-conductor  of  the  Nor¬ 
walk  Symphony  was  premiered 
by  the  orchestra  in  December. 
The  composition,  written  in  cele¬ 
bration  of  Norwalk’s  three  hun¬ 
dredth  anniversary,  evokes  scenes 
and  sentiments  from  the  days 
when  Norwalk  was  a  covmtry  vil¬ 
lage.  The  daily  life  of  the  settlers, 
the  lurking  danger  of  Indian  at¬ 
tack,  the  quiet  mood  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  evenings  with  the  call  of 
birds,  and  occasional  bam  dances 
lead  up  to  the  statement  of  the 
spirit  of  the  self-reliant  colonists 
in  a  six  part  fugue  based  upon 
“Yankee  Doodle”  and  an  orches¬ 
tral-choral  version  of  America. 

“A  Canticle  of  Christmas”  com¬ 
posed  by  Vittorio  Giannini  for 
baritone,  chorus  and  orchestra 
was  given  its  world  premiere  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  James  Chris¬ 
tian  Pfohl  by  the  Charlotte  Sym¬ 
phony,  the  Myers  Park  Methodist 
Church  Choir,  Myers  Park  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  Choir,  Davidson 
College  Male  Chorus  and  Andrew- 
White,  Baritone  in  December, 
1951. 

Iowa  State  College  Symphony, 
under  the  direction  of  Alvin  R. 
Edgar,  the  Iowa  State  Singers 
and  (Combined  Glee  Clubs  pre¬ 
sented  Brahms  “The  Song  of 
Fate”  and  selections  from  Rodgers 
“South  Pacific”  in  a  November 
concert. 

Birmingham  Symphony  under 
Arthur  Bennett  Lipkin,  conductor 
presented  excerpts  from  “Madame 
Butterfly”  with  Eleanor  Steber, 
soloist  and  members  of  the  Hugh 
Thomas  Chorus  in  a  fall  concert. 

The  Montgomery  (Alabama) 
Symphony  under  the  direction  of 
Edgar  C.  Glyde  will  present  a 
spring  concert  featuring  the  Sid- 
( Continued  on  Page  9) 
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OFFICERS 


Bulk  Prices  on  News 
Letters  Available  to 
League  Member 
Groups 


Inquiries  have  been  received 
from  several  orchestras  concern¬ 
ing  costs  of  bulk  orders  of  News 
Letters  to  be  sent  regularly  to 
orchestra  members,  patrons  and 
audience  members.  Orchestras 
making  the  inquiries  state  that 
after  a  little  experimenting  they 
have  found  that  interest  in  their 
orchestra’s  work  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  its  problems  is  considerably 
increased  among  local  people  as 
they  become  better  informed  on 
activities  of  other  orchestras 
throughout  the  country.  They  find 
that  the  News  Letter  fills  the  bill. 
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PURPOSE  OF  THE  LEAGUE 

The  object  of  the  League  shall  be  to 
develop  ond  stimulate  the  growth  of 
civic  and  community  symphony  orches¬ 
tras  in  the  United  States,  to  further  the 
welfare  of  these  organizations  by  on 
interchonge  of  ideas,  to  increase  the 
opportunities  for  American  conductors, 
composers,  and  artists — and  in  general 
to  improve  the  standards  of  civic  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras. 


The  League  is  now  prepared  to 
handle  the  bulk  orders  in  two 
ways:  the  entire  shipment  may  be 
sent  to  one  address;  or,  at  a  slight 
additional  charge,  the  News 
Letters  can  be  mailed  direct  from 
the  League  office  to  persons  desig¬ 
nated  by  an  orchestra.  When  the 
latter  plan  is  used,  the  League 
will  send  to  the  orchestra  the 
necessary  paper  rolls  and  carbon 
paper  needed  to  prepare  the  origi¬ 
nal  list  of  names  and  addresses. 
Orchestras  are  asked  not  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  original  lists  on  ordinary 
paper  for  this  necessitates  dupli¬ 
cation  of  work. 


After  the  lists  are  prepared  by 
an  orchestra  (on  the  special  paper 
rolls),  they  are  then  to  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  League  office  and 
mailings  will  be  handled  directly 
from  them. 


If  there  is  aonther  advance  in 
postage  rates,  the  following  prices 
will  have  to  be  increased  in  like 
amount.  Prior  notice  of  such  in¬ 
creases  will  be  sent  out  to  orches¬ 
tras  using  the  service. 


Tost  if 

Cost  If 
mailed 

Quantity 

mailed 

direct 

nf  Npw.s 

to  one 

to  indi¬ 

Letters 

address 

viduals 

Ito  50 

10^  each 

10^  each 

100 

$  6.00 

$  7.00 

150 

9.00 

10.50 

200 

12.00 

14.00 

250 

15.00 

17.50 

300 

18.00 

21.00 

350 

21.00 

24.50 

400 

24.00 

28.00 

450 

27.00 

31.50 

500 

30.00 

35.00 

Block  Soles  of  Symphony  Tickets 
Successfully  Hondled  by  Buffalo 
And  Fort  Woyne  Orchestras 


Over  500  Slight  additional  reduc¬ 
tion  in  quantities  over  500 


The  Buffalo  Philharmonic  calls 
it  “The  Sponsorship  Plan.”  The 
Fort  Wayne  Philharmonic  calls  it 
the  “Block  Sales”  plan.  Managers 
Ralph  Black  of  Buffalo  and  Roger 
Hall  of  Fort  Wayne  both  highly 
recommend  the  plan  as  a  means 
of  building  larger  symphony 
audiences,  increasing  orchestra 
income  from  industry  and  organ¬ 
ized  groups,  and  as  an  attractive 
and  constructive  approach  to  ex¬ 
panding  youth  recreational  facil¬ 
ities  in  the  community. 

The  Sponsorship  Plan  of  the 
Buffalo  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
offers  an  opportunity  for  a  busi¬ 
ness  house  or  organization  to  be 
host  to  500  of  its  employees  or 
members  at  a  Friday  night  sym¬ 
phony  “Pops”  concert  and  the 
dance  following  the  concert. 
Sponsorships  can  be  had  through 
a  donation  of  $1,200  (tax  deducti¬ 
ble)  to  the  Philharmonic  Society. 
What  the  sponsor  receives  in  re¬ 
turn  for  his  $1,200  contribution. 

1.  500  free  tickets  to  a  Friday 
night  “Pops”  concert  of  the 
Buffalo  Philharmonic  in 
which  outstanding  local  artists 
will  be  presented  as  soloists. 
The  tickets  are  for  distribu¬ 
tion  to  the  employees,  or 
members,  families  or  friends 
of  the  sponsor. 

2,  Free  admission  for  the  con¬ 
cert  attendees  to  a  dance 
lasting  until  12:30  o’clock  and 
held  in  the  concert  hall  build - 


3.  Facilities  of  the  refreshment 
bar  at  Kleinhans  Music  Hall 
at  intermission  and  during 
the  dance. 

4.  Placarded  mention  of  the 
sponsor  in  the  lobby  during 
the  concert. 

5.  Mention  of  the  sponsor’s 
name  in  all  publicity  re¬ 
leases. 

6.  Sponsor’s  name  on  the  cover 
of  the  concert  program  and  on 
the  title  page. 

7.  Free  column  in  the  program 
devoted  to  any  message  the 
sponsor  prepares. 

8.  Sponsor’s  name  prominently 
mentioned  in  all  display  ad¬ 
vertising  on  the  concert. 

9.  Sponsor’s  name  in  42  regular 
concert  programs  during  the 
season. 

10.  Active  cooperation  from  the 
publicity  staff  of  the  Buffalo 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  Soci- 


liar  functions  have  been  actively! 
programmed  by  the  employers] 
themselves.  The  Buffalo  Philhar¬ 
monic  Orchestra  Society  offers 
an  entirely  different  approach  to] 
employee  entertainment  and  wel-j 
fare,  which,  at  the  same  time  is* 
semi-public  in  scope  and  offers  a 
wide  field  for  publicity  and  pub- 1 
lie  relations  benefits  to  the! 
sponsor.”  I 


1951-52  Buffalo  Philharmonic 
sponsors  include:  I 


Department  stores  * 

J.  N.  Adam  &  Co. — two  con¬ 
certs  I 

Adam,  Meldrum  &  AndersonI 
— two  concerts  I 

Wm.  Hengerer  Co. 

Kobacker’s  . 

Sattler’s  I 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  I 


Hotel — 

Hotel  Statler 


Newspapers — 

Buffalo  Evening  News 
concerts 

Courier  Express 


Grocery  Firm— 
Loblaws 


Manufacturers — 
Bryant  &  Stratton 
Colonial  Radio 


Special  Sponsorship  plans  ar-« 
ranged  for  the  PTA  of  School  64,1 
Commtmity  Music  School,  Hi-YB 
Groups  acting  as  one  unit  and  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce.  _ 


After  five  years  experience  with 
the  Sponsorship  Plan,  Manager 
Ralph  Black  states,  “The  Buffalo 
Philharmonic  is  firmly  convinced! 
that  the  Sponsorship  Plan  helps] 
— not  hurts — subsequent  ticket 
sales  to  individuals  introduced  to 
the  orchestra  through  attendance, 
at  sponsored  concerts.” 


The  following  programs  were 
played  in  sponsored  concerts  in 
November  1951.  ' 


Conductor,  Henry  Aaron  I 

Soloist,  Henry  L.  Scott,  Pianist 
Mardi  Gras  from  “Mississippi 

Suite”  .  Grofe 

Clair  de  Lune  .  Debussey 

Percussion  Melee . Ganz 

Jalousie  . . Gade 

Slaughter  on  Tenth  Avenue  | 


The  League  in  the  News 

Did  you  see  or  hear  the  recent 
mention  of  the  League  in — 
Time  Magazine 
The  New  York  Times 
The  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
The  Chicago  Tribune 
Good  Housekeeping 
Music  Journal 

James  Fassett’s  commentaries 
on  a  CBS  Broadcast  of  the  New 
York  Philharmonic. 


ety  on  publicity  ideas  sponsor  . .  Rodgers 


may  wish  to  develop  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  concert. 

In  its  brochure  describing  the 
Sponsorship  Plan,  the  Buffalo 
Philharmonic  makes  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement:  “Almost  every  in¬ 
dustrial  concern  has  looked  in¬ 
creasingly  to  the  welfare  of  its 
employees  during  the  past  several 
years.  Bowling  and  baseball 
leagues  have  been  formed  and 
fin^ced,  employees’  welfare 
councils  have  been  set  up  and 
dances,  theater  parties  and  simi- 


Begin  the  Beguine  -  Porter 

Stardust  .  Carmichaei-Gould 

Syncopated  Clock - Anderson 

Malaguena  . . . Lecuona 

Overtvu-e  Light  Cavalry  i 

. .  Von  Suppe 


Soloist  Scott’s  presentations  in¬ 
cluded  works  by  Chopin  and  Dett 
and  several  novelty  things  listed! 
as  “History  of  the  Lost  Chord”,! 
“Absent  Minded  Virtuoso”,  “How* 
To  Play  the  Piano  Using  Hands, 
(Continued  on  Page  9)  | 
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Symphonic  Dollars 
And  Cents 

By  John  Rosenfield, 
Amusements  Editor  of  the  Dallas 
Morning  News 

(Reprinted  from  the  Austin  Symphony 
Orchestra  concert  program, 

Nov.  19,  1951) 

Our  favorite  musical  story  has 
nothing  to  do  with  music  and  yet 
everything  to  do  with  it.  Five 
years  ago  our  office  was  visited  by 
a  perfect  model  of  a  junior  execu¬ 
tive. 

“The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
sent  me  to  you,”  he  said. 

He  then  asked  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  Dallas  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra,  the  number  of 
concerts,  the  quality  of  the  solo¬ 
ists,  the  size  of  the  budget,  the 
qualifications  of  the  conductor. 
Then  he  inquired  into  the  recital 
life  of  Dallas,  the  number  and 
scope  of  art  exhibits,  the  volume 
of  spoken  drama  that  goes  by  the 
curiously  appropriate  name  of 
“the  legit.” 

It  was  slow  going  as  the  visitor, 
Keith  Baker  by  name,  took  every¬ 
thing  down. 

“What’s  this  for?”  we  asked,  al¬ 
ways  having  questions  of  our  own. 

“You  know  that  the  big  Chance- 
Vaught  Corporation,  makers  of 
seaplanes,  is  considering  Dallas  as 
a  factory  location.  This  will  in¬ 
volve  moving  1,500  families  from 
Connecticut  to  Texas.  The  wives 
and  mothers  are  making  static. 
They  don’t  want  to  live  in  a  hitch¬ 
ing  post  town;  they  refuse  to  bring 
up  their  children  in  a  cultural 
wilderness.  We’ve  got  to  prove  by 
facts  and  figures  that  the  South¬ 
west  is  also  the  home  of  a  mature 
civilization,  represented  by  its 
educational  and  fine  arts  institu¬ 
tions.” 

“Thank  you,  Keith  Baker,”  we 
proclaimed  at  the  top  of  our  voice. 
“And  may  I  use  this  statement  of 
yours  in  print?” 

“Why  not?”  he  said.  “It’s  the 
truth.” 

We  had  known  that  cultural  in¬ 
stitutions  had  a  dollars  and  cents 
value  to  the  procedures  of  city 
building.  Never  before  had  we 
got  our  hands  on  the  open  and 
shut  case.  Now  we  had  it. 

Chance-Vaught  did  locate  in 
Dallas;  Keith  Baker  came  with  it. 
He  is  still  an  enormous  help  in 
that  fearsome  job  of  selling  the 
fine  arts  to  business  men  who  had 
to  f»row  up  without  it. 

This  bred  in  Dallas  a  new  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  funding  of  fine  arts 
subsidy.  The  business  man  who 
declines  to  contribute  to  the  sym¬ 
phony  by  saying,  “I  don’t  care 
anything  about  highbrow  music,” 
had  to  face  another  ineluctable 
argument. 

“Give  us  the  thousand  dollars,” 
said  Gordon  Rupe,  president,  “and 
I  promise  you  nobody  will  ever 
try  to  sell  you  a  ticket.  Audi¬ 
ences  we  have.  What  we  need  is 
money.” 

This  experience  epitomizes  the 
status  of  the  arts  in  mid -American 
cornmunities  that  have  recently 
arrived  at  metropolitan  size. 
Austin  is  one  of  them.  The  arts 
must  go  on  the  payrolls  of  the 
larger  firms  and  bigger  business 
(Continued  on  Page  10) 


COLUMBIA  ARTISTS  MANAGEMENT  INC. 

113  West  57th  Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


Artists  recommended  by  Coppicus,  Schang  &  Brown  as 
soloists  with  Symphony  Orchestras 


RUDOLF  FIRKUSNY,  currently  soloist  with  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  Chicago,  National,  Indianapolis,  Rochester, 
Minneapolis,  St.  Louis,  Portland,  Des  Moines,  Colorado 
Springs  and  Mexico  symphony  orchestras.  Repertory:  All 
standard  concert!  and  Menotti,  Henson  and  Martinu  con¬ 
cert!. 


VRONSKY  &  BABIN,  world’s  premier  two  piano  team. 
Standard  repertory  and  Britten’s  “Scottish  Rhapsody.” 
World  premiere  of  Lopatnikoff  Concerto  with  Pittsburgh 
Symphony  December  7th  and  9th,  1951. 


SZYMON  GOLDBERG,  internationally  celebrated  violin 
soloist.  Repertory:  Bach,  Beethoven,  Brahms,  Prokoffief, 
Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  Hindemith,  et  al. 


TOSSY  SPIVAKOVSKY,  currently  soloist  with  Toronto, 
Cleveland,  Pittsburgh  and  St.  Louis  Orchestras.  Reper¬ 
tory:  Bartok,  Beethoven,  Brahms,  Sibelius,  Mendelssohn, 
Tschaikovsky,  Sessions  (new). 


FRANCIS  POULENC,  eminent  French  composer-pianist, 
soloist  with  Cincinnati  Orchestra  January  11th  and  12th, 
1952,  playing  his  Concert  Champetre  and  new  Theme 
Varie. 


NAN  MERRIMAN,  mezzo,  currently  soloist  with  the  Phila¬ 
delphia,  San  Antonio,  Pittsburgh,  New  Orleans,  Los 
Angeles  and  Erie,  Pa.  Orchestras.  Repertory:  Standard 
oratorios,  works  by  Mahler,  Ravel,  Respighi  and  Falla. 

Artist  will  be  pleased  to  prepare  any  work  with  orches¬ 
tra  suited  to  her  voice. 


GENEVIEVE  WARNER,  Metropolitan,  Glyndebourne  and 
Edinburgh  Operas.  Soprano  soloist  with  Little  Orchestra 
Society.  Repertory:  Mozart  operas. 


OSCAR  LEVANT,  soloist  this  season  with  Philadelphia, 
New  York  Philharmonic,  Salt  Lake  City,  Cincinnati, 
Minneapolis,  Sioux  City,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  and  Rochester  Symphony  Orchestras.  Currently 
appearing  in  the  outstanding  film  “An  American  In  Paris.” 
Favorite  soloist  with  symphony  orchestras  large  and  small. 
Sure  sell  out  in  all-Gershwin  program,  playing  Concerto  in 
F  and  Rhapsody  in  Blue. 


CARROLL  GLENN,  violin  soloist.  Standard  repertory  plus 
Khatchaturian  Concerto. 


$285  Annual  Pub¬ 
licity  Investment 
Brings  Excellent 
Results,  Reports 
Norwalk  Symphony 

During  10  months  of  the  year, 
approximately  one  weekly  pub¬ 
licity  release  concerning  the  work 
and  activities  of  the  Norwalk 
Symphony  is  sent  to  30  news  out¬ 
lets  including  all  weekly  and 
daily  newspapers  and  radio  sta¬ 
tions  throughout  the  entire  Nor¬ 
walk  (Conn.)  area.  In  addition, 
the  weekly  releases  are  sent  to 
many  national  music  magazines. 
As  concert  dates  draw  nearer,  ad¬ 
ditional  stories,  feature  articles 
and  pictures  are  sent  to  daily 
papers  and  radio  stations. 

The  publicity  work  is  super¬ 
vised  by  Arthur  L.  Clark  of  West- 
port,  member  of  the  orchestra’s 
Board  of  Governors  and  publicity 
chairman.  In  years  past,  the 
chairman  (with  the  help  of  Mrs. 
Clark)  personally  typed  the  re¬ 
leases  but  as  the  project  expanded 
more  help  was  needed.  The 
orchestra  now  uses  a  public  sec¬ 
retarial  service,  dictating  the  re¬ 
leases  to  the  service  which  takes 
care  of  the  mimeographing  and 
mailing.  The  secretarial  service 
also  handles  some  other  work  for 
the  orchestra  and  the  total 
annual  cost  is  about  $285  which 
Mr.  Clark  feels  is  very  reasonable 
compared  to  the  benefits  received. 

The  members  of  the  publicity 
committee  (including  its  chair¬ 
man)  all  contribute  their  services 
to  the  orchestra.  Two  professional 
writers  joined  up  a  year  ago.  Al¬ 
though  they  are  busy  housewives, 
they  find  time  to  prepare  assign¬ 
ments  given  to  them  by  Mr.  Clark. 
Part  of  the  publicity  committee’s 
job  is  responsibility  for  seeing  to 
it  that  concerts  are  competently 
reviewed. 

“We  use  lots  of  pictures  and 
now-a-days  have  reached  the 
point  where  they  are  practically 
always  published,”  reports  Mr. 
Clark.  “Also  many  of  our  re¬ 
leases  are  used  verbatum  by  both 
large  and  small  papers  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  is  because  they  have 
come  to  know  that  whatever  we 
send  is  accurate,  to  the  point  and 
of  news  value. 

“The  subject  matter  of  the 
publicity  releases  is  weighed  very 
carefully,  not  only  prior  to  open¬ 
ing  our  regular  season,  but  also 
during  the  season,  so  that  ad¬ 
vantage  can  be  taken  of  natural 
“breaks”  and  news  coming  up 
during  the  year.” 

Inasmuch  as  the  League  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  Norwalk  publicity 
program  is  one  of  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  of  any  of  the  community 
orchestras,  Mr.  Clark  was  asked 
to  evaluate  it  in  terms  of  specific 
results  accruing  to  the  orchestra. 
He  states  that  ticket  sales  im¬ 
mediately  reflect  the  status  quo  of 
publicity.  When  the  publicity 
slows  down — ticket  sales  slow 
down.  When  the  publicity  picks 
up — ticket  sales  pick  up.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  best  indices  of  the 
value  of  the  publicity  program  is 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 
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Effective  Boards 
Don't  "Just 
Happen"! 

“Choose  the  orchestra  board 
members  with  the  greatest  of 
care,  and  then  train  them  con¬ 
tinuously,”  is  the  advice  of  an 
orchestra  president.  “Just  because 
a  man  or  woman  is  prominent 
in  the  community  and  willing  to 
serve  on  an  orchestra  board  is  no 
guarantee  that  he  or  she  will  be 
valuable  to  the  orchestra.  Better  a 
vacant  chair  at  board  meetings 
than  one  ineptly  filled,"  he  con¬ 
tinues. 

“I’ve  heard  orchestra  people 
say  we  must  have  outstanding 
names  on  the  board.  I  don't  agree 
with  them  if  the  persons  attached 
to  those  names  neither  care  nor 
know  anything  about  music  or  a 
symphony.  In  my  experience, 
there  has  to  be  a  little  insight  and 
sympathetic  understanding  of 
what  a  cultural  activity  is  all 
about  in  order  for  a  “name”  to  do 
you  any  good. 

“I  don’t  think  that  orchestra 
organizations,  as  a  rule,  give 
nearly  enough  thought  to  their 
boards.  They  don’t  analyze  the 
job  of  the  board  member  and  they 
don’t  properly  introduce  board 
members  to  their  responsibilities 
to  the  orchestra.  Far  too  many 
board  members  are  made  to  feel 
that  the  orchestra  organization 
wants  use  of  only  their  check 
books  and  that  their  brains  are 
ignored  entirely. 

“I’ve  found  that  many  board 
members  who  are  known  for  their 
brilliant  success  in  their  own  line 
of  work  clam  up  at  board  meet¬ 
ings  simply  because  they  don’t 
know  enough  about  what  the 
orchestra  is  trying  to  do.  They 
are  unable  to  make  any  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  problems  under  dis¬ 
cussion  and  they  are  smart 
enough  to  know  it.  That  means 
its  up  to  somebody  in  the  outfit 
to  orient  and  educate  board  mem¬ 
bers  about  orchestras  in  general 
and  their  orchestra  in  particular. 
If  the  board  member  isn’t  willing 
to  take  a  little  time  to  read,  study 
and  talk  orchestra  in  order  to 
learn  about  it — then  he’s  no  good 
to  the  orchestra.  Get  his  resigna¬ 
tion  as  soon  as  you  can — or  better 
yet,  don’t  elect  him  in  the  first 
place. 

“The  conductors  audition  musi¬ 
cians  to  see  if  they  know  enough 
about  music  to  be  permitted  to 
play  in  the  orchestra.  I  think 
symphony  board  presidents  should 
interview  prospective  board 
members  to  see  if  they  know 
enough  or  are  willing  to  learn 
enough  about  an  orchestra  and 
its  place  in  the  community  to  be 
permitted  to  help  guide  its  des¬ 
tiny.  If  the  prospective  board 
member  passes  inspection,  then 
it’s  the  obligation  of  the  orchestra 
organization  to  make  available  to 
that  person  information,  back¬ 
ground,  plans,  policies  and  phil¬ 
osophies  relating  to  that  orchestra 
and  other  orchestras. 

“In  my  opinion  and  experience. 


Butler  County  Orchestra 
Trying  Verbal  Program 
Notes 

The  Butler  County  Orchestral 
Association  of  Butler,  Pa.,  has 
been  trying  verbal  program  com- 
m  ntaries  at  regular  concerts.  The 
plan  is  admittedly  experimental. 
Robert  Kresge,  secretary  of  the 
association  reports  that  “it  was 
received  with  mixed  emotions, 
but  here  was  our  thinking  and 
the  way  we  worked  it  out.” 

“The  commentator  should  pref¬ 
erably  be  a  layman — not  a  pro¬ 
fessional  musician  nor  a  member 
of  the  orchestra.  He  should  be  a 
veteran  concert-goer  with  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  music 
and  willing  to  spend  a  lot  of  time 
and  effort  in  preparation  for  the 
concert.  The  type  of  explanatory 
material  which  may  prove  in¬ 
structive  and  interesting  to  any 
given  audience  may  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  questioning  various  fel¬ 
low  laymen.  Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  “talk  down”  to  the  audi¬ 
ence. 

“Conunents  should  be  brief, 
may  include  definitions  of  the 
type  of  composition  being  played, 
such  as  a  concerto,  tone  poem, 
etc.  Short  historical  notes  con¬ 
cerning  the  composer  or  the 
background  of  inspiration  for  a 
particular  composition  prove  to 
be  of  interest. 

“The  commentator  should  pre¬ 
sent  his  notes  with  dignity  and  a 
reasonable  amount  of  formality. 
It  is  desirable,  however,  to  inject 
some  humor  through  an  anecdote 
concerning  one  of  the  composers 
or  compositions,  etc. 

“We  suggest  that  the  comments 
be  presented  in  two  parts — the 
first  one  before  the  concert  begins 
and  the  second  at  the  end  of  the 
intermission.  For  the  community 
type  concert  where  the  orchestra 
is  largely  composed  of  local  tal¬ 
ent,  the  commentator  should 
clearly  identify  himself  with  the 
audience  and  be  reasonably  well 
known  to  them.  He  should  always 
refer  to  the  orchestra  as  “your” 
orchestra.  If  there  are  side  steps 
to  the  platform,  it  is  well  for  him 
to  go  on  and  off  the  stage  direct¬ 
ly  from  his  seat  in  the  audito¬ 
rium  ” 


an  orchestra  board  becomes  ef¬ 
fective  through  careful  work  with 
it  just  as  our  conductor  tells  me 
that  a  good  orchestra  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  only  after  continuous  and 
painstaking  work  with  the  players 
— both  as  individuals  and  as  an 
ensemble.” 

(Editor’s  Note:  The  name  of 
this  president  of  a  League  mem¬ 
ber  orchestra  is  withheld  by  re¬ 
quest.) 


The  Clinton  Hill  Symphony  in 
Brooklyn  will  play  its  debut  con¬ 
cert  on  April  15,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Henry  Fusner. 


Gideon  Grau  is  the  new  con- 
certmaster  of  the  Fort  Wayne 
Philharmonic  Orchestra. 


Step-by-Step  "Recipe"' 

For  a  Symphony  Benefit  Ball 

By  Mrs.  Patricia  Strickler  Dietly, 


I 


Member  of  Erie  Philharmanic  Wamen's  Auxiliary 


(Editor's  note:  Members  of  several 
women's  committees  have  asked  for 
help  on  the  organization  of  a  benefit 
ball.  The  annual  "Viennese  Ball"  of 
the  Erie  Philharmonic  Auxiliary  has 
become  so  successful  (and  re:;ularly 
results  in  $3  000  to  S4.000  profit  for 
the  orchestra)  that  the  New.  Letter 
editor  requested  the  Erie  orchestra  to 
share  its  "recipe”  with  other  sym¬ 
phony  women's  committees.) 


The  Women’s  Auxiliary  of  the 
Erie  Philharmonic  Society  recent¬ 
ly  sponsored  its  fourth  annual 
Viennese  Ball.  This  Ball  is  an 
affair  which  is  now  the  most 
popular  social  event  of  the  year 
in  this  city. 

The  Viennese  Ball  was  held  in 
the  Spring  one  year,  but  the  Len¬ 
ten  season  and  the  proximity  of 
the  end  of  the  orchestra  season 
made  this  an  unpopular  time. 
There  are  very  few  formal  dances 
held  in  Erie  in  the  Fall  so  we 
chose  Thanksgiving  Eve  and  it 
has  proved  to  be  an  excellent 
time  for  everyone. 

The  administration  of  the  Ball 
is  set  up  under  a  single  chairman 
or  co-chairmen.  The  sub  com¬ 
mittee  chairmen  should  be  ap¬ 
pointed  so  that  preparations  can 
begin  a  full  three  months  prior 
to  the  dance. 

We  have  a  large  dance  pavilion 
in  Erie  which  normally  accomo¬ 
dates  500  couples,  but  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  enlarge  the  stage  for  the 
full  orchestra  so  we  are  forced 
to  limit  the  dance  to  400  couples. 
We  were  compelled  to  disappoint 
many  Erieites  this  year  since 
tickets  were  completely  sold  out 
three  weeks  before  the  dance. 
(We  already  have  orders  for 
tickets  for  next  year’s  Ball!) 

As  Chairman  of  the  Ball  your 
duties  would  be  set  up  as  follows. 
First,  you  must  arrange  for  the 
ballroom  sufficiently  in  advance 
so  that  if  you  are  compelled  to 
enlarge  the  stage  there  will  be 
plenty  of  time.  We  hired  a  car¬ 
penter  to  construct  a  stage  addi¬ 
tion  which  we  now  keep  stored 
and  use  each  year — so  it  has 
proved  a  most  worthwhile  in¬ 
vestment  for  us. 

Your  second  consideration  is  to 
obtain  the  cooperation  of  your 
conductor  and  his  orchestra  mem- 
bers.Mr.  Fritz  Mahler,  Conductor 
and  the  Erie  orchestra  members 
are  extremely  cooperative  and 
every  year  donate  their  services 
for  all  necessary  rehearsals  and 
for  the  night  of  the  Ball.  By  all 
means,  arrange  a  schedule  of  the 
evening  with  your  conductor,  to 
include  half-hour  dance  sets  and 
specific  times  for  your  special 
features  such  as  drawings,  enter¬ 
tainment,  etc. 

Chairmen  for  the  following 
committees  should  then  be  ap¬ 
pointed. 

1.  Publicity 

2.  Tickets 

3.  Reservations 

4.  Decorations 

5.  Chances  and  Awards 


6.  Entertainment 

The  number  of  chairmen  on 
each  committee  and  the  number  i 
of  committee  members  necessary  I 
will  naturally  vary  according  to  I 
the  size  of  your  city  and  the 
amount  of  work  to  be  done.  . 

Publicity  ranked  first  in  im-  I 
portance  during  the  first  few  | 
years  of  our  Ball*  until  we 
established  its  prominence. 

Our  Publicity  Chairman  set  up  I 
a  complete  plan  of  procedure  I 
to  cover  the  entire  city  with  pub-  ' 
licity  features  and  then  gave 
typed  assignments  to  each  of  her  I 
committee  members.  She  ordered  I 
a  large  number  of  posters,  hand-  I 
bills  and  bumper  signs  and  had 
them  on  hand  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  committee  when  she 
handed  out  assignments. 

Assignments  are  as  follows: 

1.  Distribution  of  posters  to  all 
parts  of  the  city — assigning 
each  woman  a  particular  part 
of  the  city  to  cover.  (Place 
in  stores,  buses,  schools, 
clubs,  restaurants,  theatres, 
etc.) 

2.  Contact  local  department 
stores,  specialty  shops,  wom¬ 
en’s  and  men’s  apparel  shops 
and  ask  them  to  plan  window 
displays  of  Ball  attire  and  * 
accessories  along  with  posters. 
They  also  use  handbills  as 
package  stuff ers.  We  found 
stores  extremely  cooperative, 
even  to  the  extent  of  running 
ads  in  our  newspapers  in 
connection  with  the  Ball. 

3.  Contact  local  dance  studios 
who  in  turn  use  posters  and 
advertise  dance  instruction 
(Viennese  waltzing)  in  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  Ball. 

4.  Contact  all  local,  private,  and 
service  clubs  by  letter,  and 
request  reading  of  publicity 
letter  at  their  regular  meet¬ 
ing. 

5.  Publicity  articles  are  mailed 
to  county  and  other  small 
newspapers  (including  theatre 
and  concert  programs). 

6.  Contact  Radio  and  Televi¬ 
sion  stations  for  program 
time,  either  interview-pro¬ 
grams  or  15  minute  public 
service  programs  lor  which 
you  will  provide  interesting 
script  and  recordings  of 
Viennese  Waltz  Music. 

7.  Daily  newspaper  publicity 
(which  is  most  important) 
involves  writing  small  articles 
to  be  run  in  all  possible 
columns  (editor’s,  local  news, 
society,  entertainmen,t  etc.) 
for  several  weeks  before  the 
Ball.  Also  run  large  articles 
featuring  your  local  conduct¬ 
or  and  orchestra,  your  com- 
mitte  echairmen,  or  your 
conunittee  members  at  meet¬ 
ings  or  at  work. 

The  Ticket  committee  chairman 

ordered  her  tickets  so  they  were 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 
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League  Member  Orchestra's  Concert  Calendar, 
January,  February,  March,  1952 


New  League 
Members 


NOTE.'  TliE  includes  coni'crtri  of  onl)’  those  orchestras  having  hied  schedules  with  tl>e  League  office. 


Date 

January 

Orchestra 

3 

Fort  Lauderdalt^  Symphony  (Fla.) 

3 

Tampa  Symphony 

4-  5 

^Cincinnati  ayinphony 

6 

^Cincinnati  Symphony 

8-  9 

Erie  Philharmonic 

9 

Hartford  S>  mphony 

9-10 

^Xationa)  Symphon> 

9-10 

Louisville  Philharmonic 

10 

Sioux  City  Symphony 

10 

Uiii\’.  of  Wisconsin  Symphony 

11 

^Minneapolis  Symphony 

11-12 

^Cincinnati  Symphony 

13 

^Cincimiati  Symphony 

Hockford  Civic  symphony 

13 

13 

Drake-Des  Moines  Symphony 

14 

Seattle  Symphony 

14 

Austin  Symphony 

14 

^Cincinnati  Symphony 

14-15 

Charlotte  Symphony 

15 

Austin  Symphony 

15 

^Cincinnati  Symphony 

16 

^Xational  Symphony 

16 

^Cincinnati  Symphony 

17 

llirniin}4hain  Sympliony 

18 

Honolulu  Symphony 

19-20 

^Cincinnati  Symphony 

20 

Charleston  Symphony 

20 

Xorwalk  Symphony 

20 

Allentown  Symphony  ( Pa. ) 

20-21 

CMarksl)ur}{  Symphony  ( W.  V^a. ) 

21 

Chattanooga  Symphony 

21 

Wichita  Sympliony 

21 

^Cincinnati  Symphony 

22 

SprineHeld  Symphony  (Mass.) 

22 

Honolulu  Sympnon>' 

22 

^Cincinnati  Symphony 

23 

Oak  Kid^e  Symphony  (Tenn. ) 

23 

Sioux  City  Symphony 

23 

^Cincinnati  Symphony 

24 

^Cincinnati  Symphony 

24 

St.  Louis  Philharmonic 

25 

27 

Montgomery’  Symphony  (Ala.) 
^Cincinnati  Symphony 

27 

Knfield  Symphony  (Conn.) 

27 

Honolulu  Symphony 

28 

Stnittle  Symphony 

28 

Baton  Koii^<‘  Symphony 

28 

Bhodi*  Island  Philharmonic 

28 

Wichita  Falls  Symphony  (Tex.) 

28 

Kennett  Scpiare  Comm.  Sym.  (Pa.) 

28 

•Cincinnati  Symphony 

29 

•Cincinnati  Symphony 

30 

•Cincinnati  Symphony 

30 

•Xational  Symphony 

30 

Rhode  Island  Philharmonic 

31 

KIhkIc  Island  Philharmonic 

31 

South  C'arolina  Philharmonic 

h'l'hriitinj 

2  Scandinavian  Symphony  (Detroit) 

2  Baton  Koiige  Symphony 

2-  ‘Cancinnati  Symphony 

3  Lafayette  Symphony  ( Ind. ) 

.3  SpriiiKfield  Symphony  (Ohio) 

4  Khode  Island  Philhannunic 

4  Austin  Symphony 

5  Boise  Civic  Symphony  (Idaho) 


•S  Waukesha  Symphony  (Wis.) 

5  Springfield  Symphony  ( Mo. ) 

5-  6  Erie  Philharmonic 

6  Kh(Kle  Island  Philharmonic 

6-  7  •Xational  Symphony 

6-  7  Louisville  Philharmonic 

8  Fort  Collins  Civic  Symphony  ( Colo. ) 

8  Florida  West  Coast  Symphony 

9  Florida  West  Coast  Symphony 

8-  9  “Cincinnati  Symphony 

9  Baton  Kouge  Symphony 

10  Honolulu  Symphony 

10  “Cincinnati  Symphony 

1 1  “Cincinnati  Symphony 

1 1  Seattle  Symphony 

1 1  Kcm  Philharmonic  (  Bakacsfield,  Cal. ) 

12  Butler  County  Symphony  (Pa.) 

1 2  Chattan<M)ga  Symphony 

12  Honolulu  Symphony 

13  Birmingham  Symphony 

13  Hartford  Symphony 

14  Honolulu  Symphony 

14  Fort  Lauderdale  Symphony  (Fla.) 
1.5-16  “Cincinnati  Symphony 

17  Wilmington  Symphony  (Del.) 

17  Charleston  Symphony  (W.  Va. ) 

18  Kingsport  Symphony  (Term.) 

18  B-iton  Rouge  Symphony 

18  Wichita  Symphony 

19  \\'ichita  Symphony 

19  Springfield  Symphony  (Mass.) 

19  “Cincinnati  Symphony 

20-21  “National  Symphony 

20  Kenosha  Symphony  (Wis.) 

?  1  T apsu'i  Ss'"'nNonv 

22  Madison  Civic  Symphony 

22  “Minneapolis  Symphony 

22-23  “Cincinnati  Symphony 

23  Sioux  City  Symphony 


Conductor 


Soloist 


Time 


William  Reivo 
Henry  Sopkin,  Guest 
Thor  Johnson 
Thor  Johnson 
Fritz  Mahler 

Moshe  Paranov,  George  Heck 

Sir  Thomas  Beecham,  guest 

Robert  W’hitney 

Leo  Kucinski 

Richard  C.  Church 

Leopold  Stokowski,  guest 

Thor  Johnson 

Thor  Johnson 

Arthur  Zack 

Frank  Noyes 

Arthur  Fiedler,  guest 

Ezra  Rachlin 

Thor  Johnson 

James  Christian  Pfohl 

Ezra  Rachlin 

Thor  Johnson 

Howard  Mitchell 

Thor  Johnson 

Arthur  Bennett  Lipkiu 

George  Barati 

Thor  Johnson 

Antonio  Modarelli 

Buinto  Maganini 
onald  Voorhees 
Jose  Singer 
Joseph  Hawthorne 
James  Robertson 
Thor  Johnson 
Alexander  Leslie 
George  Barati 
Thor  Johnson 
W  aldo  Cohn 
Leo  Kucinski 
Tlior  Johnson 
Thor  Johnson 
Russell  Gerhart 
Edgar  Glyde 
Thor  Johnson 
William  J.  O’Neill 
George  Barati 
Arthur  Fiedler,  guest 
Emile  Cooper 
Francis  Madeira 
Fredric  Balazs 
Ray  L.  Ott 
Thor  Johnson 
Thor  Johnson 
Thor  Johnson 
Howard  Mitchell 
Francis  Madeira 
Francis  Madeira 
J.  Albert  Fracht 


““Joan  Radley,  cello 


W’m.  Primrose,  viola 

42:15/8:30 

Girl  Scout  concert 

3:00 

Misha  Mishakoff,  violin 

Youth  concert 

Night 

8:15 

8:30/2:30 

Nt./After. 

Francis  Poulenc 

2:15/8:30 

Concert  in  Mt.  Clemens,  .Mich 

8:15 

Oscar  Levant,  piano 

8:15 

Szymon  Goldherit,  violin 

8:15 

Yehudi  Menuhin,  violin 

8:30 

Concert  in  Ann  Arhor 

Suzanne  Dancu,  soprano 

8:30 

Children’s  concert 

3:45 

Concert  in  Elhmurst,  HI. 

Werner  Lymen,  violin 

Concert  in  Rockford,  III. 
Audition  winners 

8:15 

8:15 

Marian  Anderson 

8:30/3:00 

Harold  Morris,  piano 

8:30 

Family  concert 

3:00 

Bidu  Sayao,  soprano 

Concert  version  of  “LaTraviata’ 
Artur  Rubinstein,  piano 

All  orchestral 

Afternoon 

Concert  in  Detroit 

““Barbara  Smith,  piano 

8:30 

Concert  in  Defiance,  Ohio 
Blanca  Renard,  piano 

Thomas  L.  Thomas,  baritone 

8:30 

Concert  in  Lima,  Ohio 

8:15 

Concert  in  Youngstown.  Ohio 
Mary  Norris,  piano 
““Emily  Lincoln,  piano 

8:30 

Oscar  I.evant,  piano 

3:00 

Richard  Csomay,  oboe 
““Barbara  Smith,  piano 

Iva  Kitchell,  dance 

Nancy  Chase,  sop.  (Newport  cone.)  8:>30 
Community  chorus 

Concert  in  Charleston,  W'.  Va.  8:.30 

Concert  in  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.  8:1.5 

Concert  in  Morgantown,  W.  Va.  8:30 

Orchestral 

Nancy  Chase,  Sop.,  Westerly  cone.  8:30 
Nancy  Chase,  Cop.,  Providence  cone.  8:30 


Victor  Kolar 

Emile  Cooper 

Thor  Johnson 

Thomas  E.  Wilson 

Evan  Whallon 

Francis  Madeira 

Ezra  Rachlin 

Henry  J.  Von  der  Heide 


Milton  Weber 

David  Blumenthal 

Fritz  Mahler 

Francis  Madeira 

Howard  Mitchell 

Robert  Whitney 

Will  Schwartz 

Alexander  Bloch 

Alexander  Bloch 

Thor  Johnson 

Emile  Cooper 

George  Barati 

Thor  Johnson 

Thor  Johnson 

Stanley  Chappie,  guest 

Edouard  Hurlimann 

Edward  Roncone 

Joseph  Hawthorne 

George  Barati 

Arthur  Bennett  Lipkiu 

Moshe  Paranov,  George  Heck 

George  Barati 

William  Reivo 

Thor  Johnson 

Elman  M.  Stausebach 

Antonio  Modarelli 

Roger  Barrigar 

Emile  Cooper 

James  Robertson 
ames  Robertson 
Alexander  Leslie 

Howard  Vlitchell 
Harold  Newton 
I.vman  Wiltse 
Walter  Heermann 
Bruno  Walter,  guest 
Thor  Johnson 
Leo  Kucinski 


Night 

Children’s  concert - free  Afternoon 

Artur  Rubinstein  8:30/3:00 

Artist  winners 

Orchestral  8:  IS 

Nancy  Chase,  Sop.,  Pawtucket  cone.  8:30 
Orchestral  8:30 

(““Althea  Everitt-Cerveny,  piano 
(““Eileen  Peck-Teeter,  flute 
(•“Karlin  Wiley,  flute 
••Florizel  Reuter,  violin 
Frances  Yeend,  sop.  Night 

.Andor  Foldes,  piano 

Nancy  Chase,  Sop.,  Woonsocket  cone.  8:30 
Patrice  M tinsel,  soprano  8:30/2:30 

Nt. /After. 

Youth  concert 
Concert  in  Sarasota 
Concert  in  Bradenton 

Choral  concert  2:15/8:30 

Free  children’s  concert  Afternoon 


Concert  in  Oxford,  Ohio  3:00 

Concert  in  Delaware,  Ohio  8:15 

Israel  Baker  and  Edouard  Hurlimann  8:30 
Symphony  chorus 
Alex  Templeton,  piano 


Artur  Rubinstein,  piano 


8:15 


“  “Carleton  Kaumeyer,  violin 
Gold  and  Fizdale 

““William  Walsh,  Clarinet 

Ruggiero  Ricci,  violin 
Michael  Rabin,  violin 
2  children’s  concerts 

Symphony  fashion  show 
Heifetz,  violin 
Theodore  Lettvin,  piano 
Patrice  Munsel,  soprano 
Margaret  Thueneman.  contr. 

'Zino  Francescatti 
Youth  concert 


2:15/8:30 

3:(M) 


8:30 

8:30/2:30 


8:15 

2:15/8:30 


(Continued  on  Page  6) 


Organizations 

Boise  Civic  Symphony,  (Idaho) 
Boise  Public  Library,  (Idaho) 
Commtmity  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra  of  Chicago 

Kanawha  Valley  Youth  Orches¬ 
tra  (Charleston,  W.  Va.) 

Long  Beach  Public  Library 
(Calif.) 

♦National  Concert  and  Artist 
Corporation 
New  Haven  Symphony 
Peninsula  Symphony  Associa¬ 
tion,  (Redwood  City,  Calif.) 
Schenectady  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra 

Seattle  Symphony  Orchertra 
Waterbury  Civic  Ore  lestra 
(Conn.) 

Wilkinsburg  Civic  Symphony 
(Pa.) 

•Patron  Member 
Quincy  Little  Symphony — Has 
now  become  a  guarantor 
member. 

Individuals 

Allentown  Symphony  Board 
Members,  Allentown,  Pa.  Ane- 
walt,  Paul  F.,  Bascom,  Frank, 
Beitel,  Mrs.  R.  J.,  Jr.,  Drucken¬ 
miller,  R.  W.,  Miller,  Mrs.  S.  W. 

Billings  Symphony  Board  Mem¬ 
bers,  Billings,  Montana.  Beatty, 
Bruce  L.,  Christian,  Mrs.  L.  T., 
Pres. 

Baton  Rouge  Symphony  Board 
Members,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Glueck,  Louis,  Grace,  Fred  W., 
Hynes,  James  H.,  I^Blanc,  J. 
Burton,  Lorio,  Mrs.  C.  O.,  Perch, 
Francis  M.,  Sevndson,  Douglas  W., 
Singleton,  Mrs.  Albert  W.,  Sowar, 
Edgar  A.,  Taylor,  Arnold. 

•Bradford,  George,  Indianapolis, 
Composer 

Clarksburg  Symphony  Board 
Members,  Clarksburg,  West  Va. 
Gaylord,  Charles,  Glenn,  Charles 
E. 

Dumdei,  Mrs.  Alfred,  Pres. 
Women’s  Committee,  St.  Joseph, 
Michigan. 

Frank,  Mrs.  David  S.,  Chicago, 
former  member,  Toledo  Sym¬ 
phony  Women’s  Committee. 

Jenks,  George  H.,  Jr.,  Board 
Member,  New  London  Civic  Sym¬ 
phony,  New  London,  Conn. 

Johnston,  Greenhow,  Jr.,  Board 
Member  Virginia  Symphony, 
Richmond,  Va. 

Lissner,  Mrs.  Herman,  New  York 
City. 

I^ng  Beach  Philharmonic  Board 
Members,  Long  Beach,  California. 
Hodges,  Mr.  Rea  L.,  Laughlin, 
Allen  V.,  McDonald,  Mrs.  Jo^  O., 
Secy.,  Strang,  Dr.  T.  A. 

Lynch,  Howard,  Conductor, 
Southeast  Iowa  Symphony,  Fair- 
Held,  Iowa. 

Minnick,  William  J.,  Vice-Pres., 
Springfield  Symphony,  Spring- 
field,  Ohio. 

Resta,  Robert  Conductor,  Long 
Beach  Philharmonic,  Long  Beach, 
California. 

Rider,  Morrette,  Cond.,  Hope 
College  Symphony,  Holland  Mich¬ 
igan. 

••Rombauer,  Mrs.  Edgar,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  friend  of  the  Will  H. 
Bryant  family. 

•Sponsor  Member. 

**  Special  Contributor. 
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CONCERT  CALENDAR— 


23 

23 

24 

24 
23 

25 

25 

25-26 

25 

26 
27 

27 

28 
29 
29 
29 

March 
1-  2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 

3 

4 
4 
4 

4-  5 


7 

8 
9 
9 
9 

10 

10 

11 

11 

11 

11 

12-13 

12 

13 

13 

13 

13 


13 

13 

14 

15 
15 
17 

17 

18 
18 
18 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 

23 

25 

24-25 

25 

25 

26 
26 
26 

27 

28 
28 

28-29 

30 

30 

30 

31 
31 
31 
31 
31 


Orchestra 

Lafayclte  Symphony 
Baton  Rouge  Symphon> 

Sioux  City  Symphony 

Nortli  Side  Symphony  (Chicago) 

Seattle  Symphony 
Xoru'alk  Symphony 

Austin  Symphony 
Charlotte  Symphony 
•Cincinnati  Symphony 
•Cincinnati  Symphony 
•Cincinnati  Symphony 
•National  Symphony 
•Cincinnati  Symphony 
Honolulu  Symphony 
Community  Symphony  of  Chicago 
Cambridge  String  Choir 

•Cincinnati  Symphon\ 

Fort  Collins  Civic  Symphony  ( Colo. ) 
SpringHeld  Symiihony  ( Ohio ) 

Hartford  S>inphony 
Chattanooga  S>inphon\ 

Baton  Rouge  Symphonj 

•Cincinnati  Symphony 

•Cincinnati  S)’mphony 

Bellingham  College  Civic  Orch.  (  \Va.sh. ) 

Wilmington  Symphons 

Erie  Philharmonic 


Montgomery  Symphony  (Ala.) 

Dow  Symphony  (Midland,  Mich.) 

•Cincinnati  Symphony 
Canton  Symphony  (Ohio) 

Louisville  Philhamionic 
•Cincinnati  Symphony 
Montgomery  Symphony  (Ala.) 
Seneca  Symphony  (Geneva,  N.  Y.) 
•Cincinnati  Symphony 
•Minneapolis  Symphony 
Montgomery  Symphony  ( Ala. ) 
Seattle  Symphony 
•Cincinnati  Symphony 
•Drake-Des  Moines  Symphony 
University  of  Wisconsin  Symphons 
Hartford  Symphony 
Wichita  Symphony 
•Cincinnati  Symphony 
SpringHeld  Symphony  (Missouri) 
Springfield  Symphony  (Mass.) 
Honolulu  .Symphony 
•Cincinnati  Symphony 
•National  Symphony 
•Cincinnati  Symphon> 

•Cincinnati  Symphony 
Birmingham  Symphony 
St.  Louis  Philharmonic 
Town  of  Babylon  Symphony  (  N.  Y. ) 


Seattle  Symphony 

Fort  Lauderdale  Symphony  (Fla.) 

•Cincinnati  Symphony 

•Cincinnati  Symphony 

Scandinavian  Symphony  ( Detroit ) 

Austin  Symphony 

•Cincinnati  Symphony 

Honolulu  Symphony 

Jackson  Symphony  (Mississippi) 

•Cincinnati  Symphony 

•National  Symphony 

•Cincinnati  Symphony 

SpringHeld  Symphony  (Ohio) 

•Cincinnati  Symphony 

Madison  Civic  Symphony 

Charleston  Symphony  (W.  Va. ) 

Handel  Society  Symphony— Dartmouth 

Sioux  City  Symphotiv 

Allentown  Symphony  ( Fa. ) 

Honolulu  Symphonx 

Seattle  Symphony 

Charlotte  Symphorrx 

Clintonx'ille  Civic  Orchestra  (Wis.) 

Tampa  Symphony 

•Cincinnati  Symphony 

•National  Symphony 

Rhode  Island  Philharmonic 

Rhode  Island  Philharmonic 

Rhode  Island  Philharmonic 

Dow  Symphony  (Midland,  Michigan) 

•Cincinnati  Symphony 

Rockford  Civic  Symphony  ( III. ) 


(Continued  from  Page  5) 

Conductor 


Hartford  Symphony 
Lafayette  Symphony  (Ind.) 
Florida  West  Coast  Symphonx- 
Kem  Philhanuonic 
Rhf>de  Island  Philharmonic 
Chattanooga  Symphony 
Austin  Symphony 
31 -Apr.  1  Charlotte  Symphony 
•Service  Members 


Emile  Cooper 
Leo  Kucinski 
.Milton  Preeves 
Alexander  Hilsberg,  guest 
Quinto  Maganini 

Ezra  Rachlin 
James  Christian  Pfohl 
Thor  Johnson 
Thor  Johnson 
Thor  Johnson 
Howard  Mitchell 
Thor  Johnson 
George  Barati 
Dr.  Leon  Stein 
John  D.  Kendall 

Thor  Johnson 
Will  Schxxart/ 

Ex’aii  Wlialloii 

Moshe  Paranov,  CJcfirge  Hfc 

Joseph  Hawthorne 

Kmile  C'ooper 

Thor  Johnson 

Thor  John.son 

Frank  O’Aiulrea 

Elman  M.  Stausehaeh 

Fritz  Mahler 


Ed^tar  Clyde 
Wiltord  Crawtord 

Thor  Johnson 
Louis  Lane 
Robert  VVhitne> 

Thor  Johnson 
Edgar  Gh  tle 
Leland  \V.  Flora 
'I'hor  Johnson 
Antal  Dorati 
Edgar  Clyde 
Sir  Thomas  Beeehain 
'Fhor  Johnson 
Frank  Noyes 
iiichard  Church 
Arthur  F'iedler 
James  Ro!>ertson 
Thok  Johnson 
David  Hluinenthal 
Alexander  Leslie 
Cieorge  Barati 
Thor  Johnson 
LeojKild  Stokowski 
Thor  Johnson 
Thor  Johnson 
Artiuir  Bennett  Lipkin 
Russell  (ierhart 
C'hristos  V^rionides 
Chiest  Cond. 

Herman  NVwman 
Sir  Thomas  Beeehain 
William  Reivo 
Thor  Johnson 
'Fhor  Johnson 
Victor  Kolar 
Ezra  Rachlin 
Thor  Johnson 
Ceorge  Barati 
Theodore  Russell 
Thor  Johnson 
Howard  Mitchell 
Thor  Johnson 
Evan  Whallon 
Thor  Johnson 
VV^klter  Heermaiin 
Antonio  Moilartdli 
A.  Knnrad  Kvam 
Ix'o  Kucinski 
Donald  Voorhes 

(ieorge  Barati 
William  Steinberg 
James  C'hristian  Pfohl 
Oscar  Hoh 
Lyman  VV^iltse 
Thor  Johnson 
Howard  Mitchell 
Francis  Madeira 
Francis  Madeira 
Francis  Madeira 
Wilford  Crawford 
Thor  Johnson 
Arthur  Zack 

Arthur  Fiedler 
Thomas  E.  Wilson 
Alexander  Blocli 
Edouard  Hnrlimann 
Francis  Madeira 
Joseph  Hawthorne 
Ezra  Rachlin 
James  Christian  Pfohl 


Soloist 

i"  imr 

Symphony  ball 

Free  children's  concert 

.\fternoon 

Oscar  Levant,  piano 

4:00 

( Maria  Luisa  Faini,  piano 
( Ernestine  Stodelle,  dance 

8:30 

Walter  Cassel,  baritone 
Ruggiero  Ricci,  violin 

Concert  in  Lexington,  Ky. 

8:30 

8:15 

Concert  in  Nashville,  Tenn, 

8:15 

Concert  in  Memphis,  Tenn. 

8:30 

William  Watkins,  organ 
Concert  in  Hattiesburg,  Miss. 

8:15 

Ray  Nixva,  violin 

Bertraam  Rowe,  baritone 

Concerts  in  New  Orleans 

8:30/4:. 30 

Selma  Caston,  pianist 

Civic  Chorus 

4:00 

Isaac  Stern,  violin 

Amparo  Itiirhi,  pianist 

Concert  in  Baton  Rouge 

8:15 

Concert  in  Jackson,  Miss. 
Bemartl  Greenouse,  cello 

8:15 

Premiere  of  new  xvork  hv  Peter  Mennin- 

commissioned  by  “Frieiuls 
chestra” 

of  Erie  Or- 

Elementarx-  SchiHil  Concert 
( Romeo  Tata,  violin 

8:15 

(Alexander  Schusber,  cello 
Concerts  in  El  Dorado,  Ark. 

2:15/8:15 

Eugene  List,  piano 

Night/ After. 

t)onc<-rts  ill  Sbrexeporl,  La. 
High  school  concert 

3:30/8:15 

Concert  in  .Alexandria,  La. 
Unix-.  Chorus 

High  School  Chonis 

8:15 

Coiux-rt  in  Lake  Charles,  La. 

8:15 

Rudolph  Firkiisiiy,  piano 

8:1.5 

Soiilima  Straxinsky,  piano 

Pop  Concert 

4:15 

Bartlett-Rohinson,  piano 
Concerts  in  Beaumont,  Tex. 

3:00/8:15 

Leonard  Rose,  cello 

Concert  in  Port  Arthur,  Tex. 

8:15 

8:.30/2:.30 

Con«-rt  in  Houston 

8:15 

Conc-ert  in  Ft.  Smith,  Ark. 

Elena  Nikolaidi,  contralto 
••Kelvin  Masson,  violin 

8:15 

Pri'iiiUTt*  of  Nanoleoiii.*  Ci'si  work 

Soloist— Barbara  Demieiiholt/ 

••Sandra  McEiitafter,  piano 
Concert  in  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

8:00 

Concert  in  Little  Rock 

8:30 

Kim  Borg,  basso 

Night 

Enra  Rachlin,  piano 

8:30 

Concert  in  Fremont,  Neh. 

8:15 

Clyde  Ellzev,  piano 

8:30 

Concert  in  Wichita 

Orchestral 

8:30 

Concerts  in  Springfield,  III. 
Children’s  concerts 

8:30 

Concert  in  Evansville,  Ind. 

8:15 

Civic  Chorus 

3:30 

Marjorie  Mitchell,  piano 

3:00 

4:00 

Choirs  of  Cedar  Crest  Women’s  Colleg<*  and 
Muhlenl>erg  Men’s  Choir 


All  orchestral 

Opi>ra  night  and  chorus 

Pop  concert  S:30 

Howard  University  Clioir 

Herbert  Sorkin,  violin,  VV'oonsocket  concert 

HerlH*rt  Sorkin,  violin.  Westerly  concert 

Herbert  Sorkin,  violin,  \ew|>ort  conc*<‘rt 

Children’s  festival  concert  7: AO 

Ceorge  London,  bass  2:15/8:30 

(Homer  Carrt'tson,  violin  8:15 

(Clorta  Carretson,  piano 

Pop  concert 

Mar>’  Johnston,  soprano 

Cont'ert  in  Bradenton 

Anna  Marie  Alberghetti  8:30 

Herbert  Sorkin,  violin.  Providence  concert 

Civic  Choms 

Dorothy  Kirsten,  soprano 

Pop  concerts. 

oc'^l  Soloi'-ts  tp'»ir  of  Conr*»»'ks 


Plan  NOW  to  Attend 

LEAGUE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION— JUNE  19,  20,  21— ERIE,  PA. 

Watch  for  Program  Information  in  March  News  Letter. 


Drinker  Library  of 
Choral  Music 
Available  to  Com¬ 
munity  Choral 
Groups 

A  library  of  nearly  300  choral 
works  as  well  as  works  for  solo 
voice,  with  piano  or  instrument 
accompaniment  is  available  at 
modest  expense  to  choral  groups 
throughout  the  nation  through  the 
work  and  vision  of  Dr.  Henry  S. 
Drinker. 

Any  chorus,  church  choir  or 
singing  group,  where  represented 
by  some  responsible  person,  is 
now  eligible  to  borrow  from  this 
library  through  affiliating  with 
the  Association  of  American  Cho¬ 
ruses.  Annual  dues  are  $10.00  and 
members  are  entitled  to  borrow 
for  renewable  periods  of  six 
months  or  less  any  reasonable 
number  of  voice  parts  of  available 
works  with  appropriate  piano 
scores  and  instrumental  parts. 
Borrowers  pay  transportation 
charges  to  and  from  Princeton, 
New  Jersey,  plus  a  charge  at  the 
rate  of  2<‘  to  5<‘  per  copy  of  music 
to  cover  ordinary  wear  and  tear 
on  it.  Members  receive  a  full 
catalog  of  the  library  giving  de¬ 
tailed  information  on  each  work. 

Dr.  Drinker  started  the  library 
for  his  own  personal  use  with  an 
amateur  chorus  of  100  voices 
which  for  the  past  22  years  has 
been  meeting  under  his  direction 
in  the  music  room  of  the  Drinker 
home  at  Merion,  Pa.  The  chorus 
exists  for  the  sole  purpose  of  sing¬ 
ing  together  for  its  own  pleasure. 

“With  two  pianos,  organ  and  a 
small  chamber  orchestra  we  sing 
together  the  great  works  of  choral 
literature  in  the  same  way  that 
one  would  read  and  study  a  play, 
poem  or  a  novel,  with  no  audience 
except  ourselves,  solely  for  our 
own  pleasure  and  musical  experi¬ 
ence.  We  have  never  given  a 
public  performance.  We  have 
never  even  considered  giving  one,” 
states  Dr.  Drinker. 

In  1938  Dr.  Drinker  donated 
to  the  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Colleges  all  of  his  surplus 
copies  of  the  35  choral  works 
theretofore  prepared,  for  loan  or 
gift  by  the  Association  to  such 
choral  organizations  as  would 
seriously  use  them.  Since  then  he 
has  added  to  this  nucleus  by 
making  for  the  Association  at  first 
600  and  later  1,200  copies  of  each 
of  about  200  other  choral  works. 

During  the  first  five  seasons, 
their  circulation  among  the  col¬ 
lege  choruses  was  made  possible 
by  a  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Cor¬ 
poration.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
grant  in  1943,  the  Association  ar¬ 
ranged  with  Westminster  Choir 
College,  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  to 
assume  the  care  of  the  Library. 
The  new  association.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  of  American  Choruses,  was 
then  organized  and  there  are  now 
nearly  300  member  groups  in  the 
Association. 

In  explaining  his  deep  interest 
in  the  promotion  of  choral  singing 
Dr.  Drinker  states  that  “in  order 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 
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Step-by-Step  Recipe — 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 
ready  for  distribution  to  Auxiliary 
members  and  cooperating  stores 
a  month  in  advance  of  the  Ball. 
Tickets  should  be  printed  with 
phone  numbers  of  reservation 
committee  members  and  reserva¬ 
tion  deadline  date.  (Benefit  or¬ 
chestra  Ball  is  tax  exempt.)  We 
distributed  tickets  to  Auxiliary 
members  the  first  few  years  but 
the  tickets  now  go  on  sale  at  a 
designated  date  at  downtown 
locations  (several  business  estab¬ 
lishments  are  most  happy  to 
handle  tickets  for  us).  We  de¬ 
cided  to  set  a  definite  sale  date 
because  of  the  fact  that  tickets  are 
limited  and  everyone  should  have 
an  equal  chance  to  procure  them. 
Complimentary  tickets  are  distri¬ 
buted  to  orchestra  wives  or 
escorts,  to  the  press,  and  to 
women  who  work  all  evening  at 
the  ball  on  chances  and  reserva¬ 
tions 

The  reservations  Chairman  will 
need  several  assistants  whose 
phone  numbers  are  printed  on  the 
tickets  and  publicized  in  the 
papers.  Our  reservation -workers 
take  reservations  for  tables  only 
when  the  ticket  numbers  of  each 
couple  at  the  table  is  presented. 
The  workers  have  a  scale  drawing 
of  the  ballroom  and  after  the  re¬ 
servation  deadline,  they  set  up 
tables  accordingly. 

The  Decorations  Committee  is 
always  a  very  large  committee  for 
we  spend  three  months  making 
cellophane  chandeliers  and  it  in¬ 
volves  a  great  deal  of  work.  We 
found  that  if  we  start  work  early 
and  have  one  meeting  a  week,  we 
enjoy  the  work  and  it  is  done 
sufficiently  in  advance  so  that 
last-minute  rush  is  unnecessap'. 
The  chandeliers  are  really  excit¬ 
ing  to  make  and  very  rewarding 
when  finished.  They  are  breath¬ 
taking  when  illuminated  by  spot¬ 
lights.  (This  year  we  have  packed 
the  chandeliers  in  huge  cartons 
and  hope  that  they  will  remain 
intact  for  use  next  fall). 

(Mrs.  Dietly  has  provided  de¬ 
tailed  instructions  for  the  fabrica¬ 
tion  of  the  cellophane  chandeliers. 
These  instructions  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  writing  the  League 
office.) 

Each  year  we  try  to  vary  the 
floor  level  decorations.  Most  pop¬ 
ular  is  the  miniature  Viennese 
Garden  situated  in  the  center  of 
the  dance  floor.  By  using  green 
grass  mats,  white  ornamental  iron 
furniture,  flowers  and  garden 
figures  you  can  create  a  veritable 
little  ‘old  world’  garden  where 
couples  may  stop  between  dances. 

The  chance  and  Awards  Com¬ 
mittee  assumes  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  having  chance  books  print¬ 
ed,  distributing  the  books  among 
members,  collecting  the  money 
and  handling  the  drawing  at  the 
Ball.  Chances  sell  very  well  at 
the  dance.  We  have  raffled  tele¬ 
vision  sets.  War  Bonds,  $100  Gift 
Certificates,  etc.  Door  prizes  or 
awards  are  also  a  popular  feature. 

The  Entertainment  Committee 
arranges  for  any  special  enter- 


Cambridge  String  Choir 

Sponsored  by  Ministerial  Association 


In  Cambridge,  Ohio  (population 
15,000),  the  Cambridge  String 
Choir,  conducted  by  John  D. 
Kendall,  violinist-faculty  member 
of  nearby  Muskingum  College, 
received  early  encouragement 
from  the  Cambridge  Ministerial 
Association  and  found  an  effec¬ 
tive  and  resourceful  “salesman” 
in  the  person  of  the  Reverend  Ben 
H.  Moore  of  the  Cambridge  First 
Christian  Church  and  member  of 
the  Choir’s  second  violin  section. 

The  Choir  gave  its  first  concert 
in  December  1949  after  a  group  of 
musicians — reluctant  to  cast  aside 
their  music  making  because  their 
college  days  at  Muskingum  were 
over — decided  to  continue  to  meet 
and  play  for  fun.  They  invited 
other  musicians  and  after  survey¬ 
ing  the  group  found  that  all  pres¬ 
ent  nlaved  string  instruments.  In¬ 
stead  of  worrying  about  additional 
personnel,  the  group  constituted 
itself  a  string  choir  and  played 
together  for  personal  enjoyment. 
They  soon  found,  however,  that 
even  this  casual  activity  re¬ 
quired  s'^me  financial  investment. 
“Patrons”  were  needed.  Interest 
in  the  venture  grew  in  the  com¬ 
munity  and  a  concert  became  the 
obvious  sequel  and  goal. 

The  first  concert  was  ready  for 
the  1949  Christmas  season  and  the 
Cambridge  Ministerial  Association 
sponsored  it  as  an  Evening  Vesper 
service  presented  in  the  North 
Street  Methodist  Church.  The 
Christmas  Vesper  Concert  has  be¬ 
come  an  outstanding  annual  event 
in  Cambridge  under  the  continued 
sponsorship  of  the  Ministerial 
Association. 

The  second  concert  that  same 
winter  was  scheduled  as  a  vehicle 
for  the  more  ambitious  music 
which  the  group  wished  to  play. 
With  the  growth  of  interest  from 
the  general  public  came  p'ans  to 
present  a  “pops”  concert.  Each  of 
the  three  concerts  has  become  an 
annual  event  and  together  make 
up  the  present  formal  concert  sea¬ 
son  of  the  Choir. 

In  addition  to  the  three  con¬ 
certs.  the  organization  presents 
annual  recitals  by  m«*mb“rs  of  the 
Muskingum  College  Faculty,  sends 
small  ensemb'es  to  play  at  the 
hospital,  purchases  records  for  the 
music  room  of  the  Cambridge 
Public  Library  and  publishes  an 
attractive  String  Choir  news  sheet 
which  is  circulated  throughout 
the  community  prior  to  each  con¬ 
cert. 


tainment  that  is  decided  upon  by 
the  Auxiliary.  Each  year  the  out¬ 
standing  Dance  Academy  in  Erie 
presents  its  instructors  in  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  Viennese  Waltzing  in 
lovely  costume.  We  have  also 
planned  half  hour  pops  concerts 
as  entertainment  features. 

I  hope  that  other  women’s  com¬ 
mittees  will  have  the  pleasure  in 
planning  and  executing  a  Vien¬ 
nese  Ball  and  the  enjoyment  in 
rich  success  such  as  we  have 
experienced  here  in  Erie,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


The  entire  program  is  operated 
on  a  small  annual  budget.  A 
total  of  $500  was  received  this 
year  from  100  patrons  and  tickets 
are  sold  for  the  “serious”  and  the 
“pops”  concerts.  The  Vesper  Con¬ 
cert  carries  no  admission  charges. 

Mr.  Ben  H.  Moore,  the  clergy¬ 
man-violinist,  began  to  think 
about  the  responsibility  of  indi¬ 
vidual  members  of  service  clubs 
for  helping  support  good  music 
and  cultural  activities  in  their 
own  cities.  He  was  convinced 
they  would  do  it  if  the  right  ap¬ 
proach  could  be  found.  Moreover, 
he  had  the  advantage  of  knowing 
service  clubs  inside  out.  He  had 
belonged  to  them;  he  had  spoken 
before  them  and  he  had  visited 
them.  He  knew  that  service  clubs 
are  touchy  about  time;  that  they 
love  a  little  fun;  that  they  enjoy 
something  out  of  the  ordinary 
and  poking  fun  at  one  of  their 
own  members.  Consequently,  he 
planned  his  strategy  accordingly. 

Mr.  Moore  adopted  a  fast, 
humorous  dialogue,  using  his  vio¬ 
lin  as  a  “prop”.  Each  time  he 
apparently  was  about  ready  to 
play  the  violin,  he  interrupted 
himself  until  he  built  up  con¬ 
siderable  suspense  as  to  whether 
or  not  he  would  (or  could)  play. 
The  tag  line,  of  course,  was  to  the 
effect  that  if  the  men  really  want¬ 
ed  to  hear  him  play  they  would 
have  to  purchase  tickets  for  the 
concert. 

The  club  thoroughly  enjoyed 
this  String  Choir  concert  an¬ 
nouncement,  and  as  they  left  the 
luncheon  room  they  found  Mr. 
Moore  at  the  door  with  tickets 
and  sales  ammunition.  His  sales 
ran  high.  He  even  sold  four 
tickets  to  one  man  whose  wife  had 
20  of  her  own  to  sell. 

In  the  600  strong  audience  at 
the  concert,  Mr.  Moore  saw  many 
of  the  men  who  had  laughed  the 
loudest  at  the  apparent  plight  of 
a  second  fiddler  getting  all  mixed 
up  in  trying  to  exolain  ab^ut 
fiddlin’,  music  and  String  Choir 
concerte.  This  time  they  weren’t 
laughing — they  were  enjoying  the 
music,  some  of  them  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives. 


$285  Annual  Publicity — 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
the  fact  that  people  associated 
with  the  orchestra  constantly  are 
stopped  on  the  street  by  ac¬ 
quaintances  saying,  “I  see  by  the 
paper  (or  I  heard  over  the  radio) 
that  the  orchestra  is  going  to — .” 

Headlines  for  some  of  the  re¬ 
leases  have  been:  “Norwalk  Pop 
Concert  Soloist  Best  Basso  Since 
Kipnis”;  “Many  Favorites  on  Nor¬ 
walk  Symphony  Pop  Concert 
Program”;  “Interesting  Program 
for  Families  and  Children  in  Nor¬ 
walk  This  Sunday”;  “Service 
Men  and  Women  Will  Be  Ad¬ 
mitted  Free  to  the  Norwalk  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra’s  Concert.” 

Most  releases  are  approximately 
one  page  in  length  and  always  in¬ 
clude  specific  instructions  for 
contacting  the  symphony  organi¬ 
zation  or  purchasing  tickets. 


New  Religio- 
Symphonic  Work 
Ployed  by  Allegheny 
County  Symphony 

A  new  work  titled  “The  Miracles 
of  Jesus  According  to  St.  Mark,” 
composed  by  J.  Julius  Baird, 
composer-conductor  of  the  Al¬ 
legheny  County  Symphony  in 
Pittsburgh  and  scored  for  orches¬ 
tra  and  narrator  was  played  by 
the  newly  organized  Allegheny 
County  Symphony  in  its  debut 
concert,  December  19,  1951 

The  new  work  together  with 
the  Humperdinck  “Evening  Pray¬ 
er  and  Dream  Pantomime”  made 
up  the  second  half  of  the  concert 
program.  “Miracles  of  Jesus  Ac¬ 
cording  to  St.  Mark”  was  written 
originally  for  organ  for  a  series 
of  sermons  and  Dr.  Baird  recently 
transcribed  it  for  full  orchestra 
and  narrator.  There  are  many 
solo  parts  for  flute,  oboe  and 
violin  and  prominent  parts  for 
other  single  instruments.  The 
nine  parts  of  the  work  are  titled: 

1.  Jesus  cleanseth  the  Leper 

2.  Arise,  and  take  up  thy  bed 

3.  Stretch  forth  thine  hand 

4.  Legion  of  Gadarenes 

5.  Talitha  Cumi — The  Daughter 

Jairus 

6.  The  Syrophenician 

7.  Ephphatha 

8.  I  see  men  as  trees,  walking 

9.  Lord,  I  believe. 

Score  and  complete  parts  are 
available  and  conductors  desiring 
to  study  the  composition  may  get 
in  touch  with  League  head¬ 
quarters. 

The  Allegheny  County  Sym¬ 
phony  was  formed  by  the  merger 
of  two  orchestras  in  Pittsburgh — 
the  Downtown  YMCA  Symphony 
and  the  Pittsburgh  Civic  Strings 
and  is  under  the  joint  musical 
direction  of  Dr.  Baird  and  Victor 
A.  Pluskat. 


Drinker  Library — 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 
that  a  work  of  art  may  ’oecome 
really  important  to  people,  it  must 
have  some  definite  and  tangible 
connection  with  their  personal 
experience.  An  artistic  nation 
cannot  be  developed  merely  by 
looking  at  picture  exhibitions  in 
galleries,  nor  can  a  people  be 
made  really  musical  merely  by 
listening  to  music  in  formal  con¬ 
certs.  Music  can  no  more  be 
completely  felt  or  understood 
merely  by  hearing  it,  than  love 
can  be  understood  by  looking  at  a 
drama  or  by  reading  a  novel.  To 
get  to  the  bottom  of  a  masterpiece 
of  music,  one  must  have  a  part 
in  recreating  it  and  actually  feel 
it  tingle  in  the  throat  or  fingers.” 

Full  information  and  application 
forms  for  membership  in  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  American  Chocuses 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the 
Drinker  Choral  Library,  c-o 
Westminster  Choir  College, 
Princeton,  New  Jersey. 


Kenneth  L.  Pace  is  the  new 
conductor  of  the  Cornell  College 
Orchestra  at  Mt,  Vernon,  Iowa. 
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The  Special  Services  Division 
Of  the  Adjutant  General's 
Office  of  the  U.  S.  Army 
Interested  in  Work  of  the 
Nation's  Symphonies 

In  remarks  made  at  the  Nation¬ 
al  Music  Council  December  meet¬ 
ing,  Lt.  Col.  Frank  M.  Davenport, 
chief  of  the  Army  Recreational 
Service  Branch  of  the  Army  Spe¬ 
cial  Services  Division,  and  Captain 
Clarence  L.  Mills,  chief  of  the 
Music  Unit  of  the  Special  Services 
Division,  discussed  the  grave  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  both  the  Army  and 
civilian  organizations  for  seeing 
to  it  that  the  cultural  develop¬ 
ment  of  young  men  and  women  in 
the  service  of  this  country  is  con¬ 
tinued  and,  if  possible,  expanded 
during  their  period  of  service. 

To  that  end,  it  is  suggested  that 
symphony  ochestra  organizations: 

1.  Make  contacts  with  army  in¬ 
stallations  in  your  geographi¬ 
cal  area  through  the  Special 
Services  Officer  at  that  in¬ 
stallation. 

2.  Through  that  officer,  invite 
service  men,  women  and  of¬ 
ficers  to  your  rehearsals  and 
concerts.  Service  personnel 
are  accustomed  to  travelling 
20  miles  or  more  for  an  even¬ 
ing  or  week-end  of  leisure 
time  activities. 

3.  Follow  up  with  return  visits 
by  your  ensembles  to  the 
military  installations. 

4.  Offer  assistance  in  recruiting 
and  organizing  volunteer 
groups  for  participation  in 
directed  music  activities  for 
men  and  women  in  service. 

5.  Coordinate  plans  for  tours  to 
cultural  centers  including  the 
services  of  guides  and  lectur¬ 
ers. 

6.  Offer  assistance  in  recruiting 
individuals  to  act  as  quiz 
masters,  masters  of  ceremon¬ 
ies,  special  interest  groups 
and  discussion  leaders  and 
instructors  in  music  activities. 

7.  Help  recruit  civilian  talent  to 
assist  in  the  organization, 
production  and  presentation 
of  Soldier  Programs. 

8.  Volunteer  assistance  in  or¬ 
ganizing  and  directing  dance 
bands,  instrumental  and 
choral  groups,  jam  sessions, 
informal  singing  and  compe¬ 
tition  in  musical  activities. 

“Our  Armed  forces  are  pre¬ 
dominantly  civilian  in  character”, 
stated  Lt.  Col.  Davenport.  “One 
out  of  every  six  males,  ages  19  to 
20,  is  currently  serving  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  Every  year  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  young  men 
‘graduate’  from  the  Armed  Forces 
to  return  to  civilian  life.  It  is  the 
objective  of  the  military  to  see 
that  these  young  men  continue 
during  their  military  career  to 
experience  the  pleasure  and  satis¬ 
faction  that  comes  from  associa¬ 
tion  with  music  as  an  art. 

“We  of  the  military  are  not  los¬ 
ing  sight  of  the  fact  that  music 
educators  and  musical  artists  have 
played  a  tremendously  important 
role  in  the  recreational  and  cul- 
(Continued  on  Page  9) 


U.  S.  Department  of  State 
Wonts  Information  on 
Symphony  Work 

Everett  L.  Reb,  Chief  of  the 
Press  Features  Section  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Press  and  Publications 
Division  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  State  has  requested  help  from 
the  League  and  its  meml^r  or¬ 
chestras  in  carrying  out  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  “Campaign  of  Truth” 
abroad. 

As  part  of  this  program,  the  In¬ 
ternational  Press  and  Publications 
Division  publishes  articles  de¬ 
signed  to  show  the  importance  of 
cifftural  activities  in  this  country 
and  to  counteract  the  impression 
abroad  that  the  American  people 
have  no  interest  in  such  activi¬ 
ties.  This  material  is  distributed 
to  130  points  in  97  coimtries  for 
use  by  newspapers,  magazines 
and  radio  stations. 

Mr.  Reb  states  that  the  State 
Department  will  be  pleased  to 
receive  material  concerning  the 
activities  of  League  member  or¬ 
chestras  including  information 
concerning  the  orchestra’s  history, 
nature  and  extent  of  its  opera¬ 
tions,  special  activities  and  copies 
of  any  speeches  or  lectures  made 
by  “exp>erts”  in  the  cultural  field. 

Material  should  be  sent  in  dup¬ 
licate  to  the  League  office  and 
marked  “For  U.  S.  Dept,  of  State.” 

Conductors  and 
Contments 

Had  you  noticed  the  passing  of 
the  News  Letter’s  little  conductor 
who  formerly  presided  over  the 
title  cut  on  the  front  page?  He 
was  an  intriguing  little  figure,  and 
in  a  way,  we  hated  to  see  him  go. 
That  little  man — in  his  tails  and 
long  white  hair — somehow  was 
symbolic  of  the  inner  orchestra 
world.  But  with  every  issue  of 
the  News  Letter  the  League  is 
reaching  out — farther  and  farther 
beyond  the  orchestra  world’s  in¬ 
ner  circle  of  conductors, 
managers,  instrumentalists  and 
lay  workers. 

The  League  is  now  called  upon 
to  serve  scores  of  different  organi¬ 
zations  including  orchestras, 
choruses,  colleges,  newspapers, 
periodicals,  the  U.  S.  Army,  the 
Voice  of  America,  broadcasting 
companies,  business  houses,  poli¬ 
tical  organizations,  music  organi¬ 
zations  in  foreign  countries  and 
literally  thousands  of  individuals. 

So  the  little  conductor  has  given 
way  to  a  design  of  the  American 
continent  and  a  stringed  instru¬ 
ment — symbolizing  the  music  of 
the  New  World  as  it  relates  to 
orchestras.  The  design  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  League  by  the 
Quincy  Little  Symphony,  Quincy, 
Illinois. 


College  Scholarships 

The  January-February  issue  of 
The  Instrumentalist  contains  de¬ 
tailed  information  concerning  un¬ 
dergraduate  music  scholarships 
offered  by  130  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities.  The  Instrumentalist 
editorial  office  address  is  425  Main 
Street,  Glen  Ellyn,  Illinois. 


Will  H.  Bryant  Memorial 

Music  Library  Fund 

The  League  recently  has  re¬ 
ceived  two  contributions  to  the 
Will  H.  Bryant  Memorial  Music 
Library  Fund.  The  North  Man¬ 
chester  Civic  Symphony,  con¬ 
ducted  by  Samuel  L.  Flueckiger, 
made  a  contribution  of  $10.00  and 
Mrs.  Eklgar  R.  Rombauer  of  St. 
Louis  contributed  $50.00.  Mrs. 
Rombauer  is  the  author  of  the 
famous  cook  book  “Joy  of  Cook¬ 
ing.” 

Both  Mr.  Flueckiger  and  the 
Rombauer  family  were  associated 
professionally  with  the  late  Mr. 
Bryant  and  recall  their  pleasure 
in  their  work  with  him  as  they 
send  best  wishes  and  financial 
support  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  library  service. 


Printed  Program 
Idea 

The  Fort  Lauderdale  (Florida) 
Symphony  has  found  an  answer 
to  the  sometimes  overwhelming 
task  of  preparing  separate  printed 
programs,  complete  with  ads,  for 
each  concert.  That  orchestra  has 
issued  a  handsome  SWxll" 
thirty-page  concert  program 
booklet  for  the  entire  season  of 
four  concerts. 

The  cover — white  paper  and 
black  printing — is  restrained,  dig¬ 
nified  and  includes  a  small 
stylized  sketch  of  a  conductor.  A 
full  page  is  devoted  to  the  listing 
of  the  program  for  each  concert. 
The  facing  page  carries  a  large 
picture  of  the  featured  artist  and 
brief  biographical  notes.  Brief 
program  notes  for  that  concert, 
interspersed  with  ads,  follow  on 
the  next  few  pages  and  then 
comes  the  next  concert  program, 
etc.  The  ads  are  dignified  and 
several  are  beautifully  designed 
and  illustrated. 

“Symphony  Emilyposts”  gently 
remind  the  audience  of  preferred 
concert  protocol  and  listings  of 
officers,  contributors,  orchestra 
personnel,  a  picture  and  bio¬ 
graphical  notes  on  Conductor 
William  T.  Reivo,  concert  dates 
for  the  entire  season,  and  a  com¬ 
plete  name  listing  of  the  adver¬ 
tisers  complete  the  contents  of 
the  booklet. 


Federal  Legislation  of 
Specio  Interest  to  Orchestras 

H.  R.  5548  provides  for  a  na¬ 
tional  arts  commission  in  which 
the  American  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra  League  would  have  official 
representation  along  with  20  other 
national  arts  groups. 

Bill  pertaining  to  Juke  Box 
Royalties.  Heretofore  coin 
operated  machines  have  been 
specifically  exempt  from  paying 
royalties  on  recorded  music.  There 
is  a  bill  pending  which  would 
make  it  mandatory  for  the  opera¬ 
tors  of  coin  operated  music  ma¬ 
chines  to  pay  a  royalty  just  as  is 
required  of  other  purchasers  of 
records.  Congressman  Bryson  is 
chairman  of  the  sub-committee 
holding  the  hearings  on  this  bill. 


Thank  You 

The  League  wishes  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  recent  receipt  of  pledges 
and  contributions  toward  the 
heavy  expenses  incurred  in  the 
work  on  the  orchestra  exemption 
from  the  20' f  federal  excise  tax. 
In  making  these  acknowledge¬ 
ments,  the  League  officers  are 
keenly  aware  and  deeply  appre¬ 
ciative  of  the  sacrifices  made  by 
those  orchestras  assisting  the  na¬ 
tional  organization  in  meeting  the 
tax  work  expenses. 

Allentown  Symphony  Associa¬ 
tion,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Baton  Rouge  Symphony  Soci¬ 
ety,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Billings  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Billings,  Montana. 

Butler  County  Orchestral  As¬ 
sociation,  Butler  ,Pa. 

Cambridge  String  Choir,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Ohio. 

Clarksburg  Symphony  Orch¬ 
estra,  Clarksburg,  West  Va. 

Fort  Collins  Civic  Symphony. 
Fort  Collins,  Colorado. 

Long  Beach  Philharmonic,  Long 
Beach,  California. 

New  London  Civic  Symphony, 
New  London,  Conn. 

Oak  Ridge  Civic  Music  Associ¬ 
ation,  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee. 

Shreveport  Symphony  Society. 
Shreveport,  La. 

Town  of  Bablon  Symphony, 
Babylon,  Long  Island,  New  York. 

Virginia  State  Symphony,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. 

"Never 
Underestimate 
the  Power  .  . 

The  following  is  quoted  from  a 
letter  from  a  Michigan  orchestra — 
not  identified  in  deference  to  the 
obvious  need  for  all  orchestras  to 
join  together  in  a  firm  upholding 
of  the  dignity  and  resourcefulness 
of  their  predominately  male  exec¬ 
utive  boards,  but  .  .  . 

“I  want  to  tell  you  something 
that  has  given  me  quite  a  bang — 
that  a  lone  woman  has  raised  the 
deficit  in  our  last  year’s  budget. 
We  were  about  $2,000  short  of 
meeting  last  season’s  expenses, 
and  the  five  men  who  comprised 
the  finance  committee  reported 
that  they  had  ‘explored  every 
source’  and  raised  their  hands  in 
despair  over  what  to  do  about  the 
deficit. 

“At  that  point  an  energetic  wo¬ 
man  took  over — voluntarily — and 
in  a  matter  of  a  week  she  had 
raised  $300  in  contributions  and 
since  has  gone  on  to  raise  the  re¬ 
mainder  all  on  her  own.  She  used 
no  gimmicks  —  just  the  hard 
method  of  talking  to  people  about 
the  orchestra  and  urging  and  urg¬ 
ing  their  support.  Believe  me,  the 
men  on  the  board  have  had  to 
stand  up  and  give  her  a  bow!  And 
best  of  all,  she  hasn’t  stopped  yet 
and  will  be  invaluable  to  us  in  the 
next  campaign.” 

There,  boys— you  see.  That’s 
how  it’s  done— through  faith  and 
stubbornness  in  the  personal  con¬ 
viction  that  an  orchestra  is  a 
necessity. 
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HOW  MUCH  DOES  AN  ORCHESTRA  COST— 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

■‘full  time”  basis  for  at  least  a  portion  of  the  year.  The  other  three 
conductors  combine  college  teaching  positions  with  their  symphony 
work. 

The  total  number  of  concerts  (including  subscription  series  and 
special  engagements  of  all  kinds)  played  during  the  season  by  these 
orchestras  range  from  7  to  28  with  an  average  of  15.  There  was  an 
average  sale  of  2,000  tickets  per  orchestra  for  the  subscription  series 
of  concerts. 

Gross  annual  1950-51  expenditures  for  these  10  orchestras  ranged 


from  $20,000  to  $55,000  with  an  average  total  cost  of  $38,000. 

Conductor  and  orchestra  players  fees  averaged 

(per  orchestra)  . .  $21,800 

Soloists  fees  averaged  (per  orchestra) .  3,100 

Hall  rentals,  stage  expenses  and  incidental  concert 

production  costs  averaged  (per  orchestra) .  2,876 

Management,  administration,  promotion  and  fimd 

raising  costs  averaged  .  .  6,472 


Taxes  and  various  individual  orchestra  expenses  accounted  for 
the  remaining  $4,000  of  the  annual  average  operation  costs  of  $38,000 
per  year. 

On  the  income  side  of  the  ledger  for  these  10  orchestras: 

Income  from  ticket  sales  for  the  subscriptions  series 


only  averaged  . . .  .  $13,738 

Contributions  averaged  .  .  16,269 


Special  projects  and  other  earned  income  made  up  the  remainder 
of  the  resources. 

Total  earned  income  for  these  orchestras,  including  all  ticket  sales, 
program  advertising,  tour  concerts  and  special  engagements  accounted 
for  about  45%  of  the  orchestras’  total  income.  Contributions  repre¬ 
sented  about  42%  of  the  total  income. 

The  total  corporate  population  of  the  cities  served  by  9  of  these 
orchestras  (Rhode  Island  Philharmonic  not  included  in  this  figure  in¬ 
asmuch  as  it  is  a  state  wide  organization)  is  1,469,000.  Dividing  the 
total  gross  expenditures  of  these  9  orchestras  by  the  total  corporate 
population  gives  an  average  per-capita  expenditure  of  24c  per  orches¬ 
tra.  The  actual  per  capita  expenditures  of  these  orchestras  ranged 
from  16c  to  42C.  The  greater  the  extent  of  services  and  programs 
sponsored  by  the  orchestra,  the  greater  the  per  capita  cost,  of  course. 

(Note:  In  a  study  made  a  year  ago,  the  League  found  that  the  per 
capita  expenditures  of  the  major  symphonies  ranged  from  16C  to 
$1.88  with  an  average  per  capita  expenditure  for  all  the  major  sym- 
phones  of  74(^.) 


New  League  Projects — 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
tion.  Mrs.  David  S.  Frank,  as¬ 
sociate  League  member  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  is  assisting  in  research  on 
the  project.  It  is  anticipated  that 
a  sound  presentation  of  the  orch¬ 
estras’  case  may  be  made  to  sev¬ 
eral  large  corporations  prior  to 
the  1952  fall  campaigns. 

Cooperative  planning  is  under 
way  for  extension  of  orchestra 
work  between  the  League  and 
the  Special  Services  Division  of 
the  U.  S.  Army.  (See  story  on 
pape  8.) 

Through  contacts  with  news 
mediums  of  national  scope,  the 
League  has  been  successful  in 
helping  nearly  a  score  of  League 
member  orchestras  obtain  na¬ 
tional  publicity  during  the  last 
two  months.  For  many  of  these 
orchestras — most  of  which  are 
operating  on  a  completely  vol¬ 
unteer  basis — it  marks  the  first 
time  that  their  efforts  on  behalf 
of  fine  music  in  their  own  com¬ 
munities  have  received  nation  - 
wide  attention  and  recognition. 


Music  business  firms  support 
the  News  Letter  through  adver¬ 
tising.  If  you  find  the  News 
Letter  of  value,  you  can  sup¬ 
port  it  by  doing  business  with  its 
advertisers! 


Talent  Mart 

TM-J108  Dayton  Philharmonic 

has  openings  for  violinists, 
cellist,  violist,  bass  players  and 
a  bassoonist.  The  orchestra 
work  consists  of  about  50  serv¬ 
ices  and  the  Industrial  Com¬ 
mittee  will  assist  musicians  in 
finding  security  employment. 
Combined  income  will  total  ap¬ 
proximately  $3,000  per  year. 
Write  to  Paul  Katz,  Conductor, 
Dayton  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
Association,  Hotel  Dayton  Bilt- 
more,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

TM-J109  Orchestra  manager’s 
position  may  be  open  in  city  of 
200,000.  Write  League  office. 

TM-JllO  Williamsport  Symphony 
Society,  Williamsport,  Pa.  needs 
playing  personnel  and  the  in¬ 
dustrial  committee  will  assist 
musicians  in  locating  industrial 
employment.  Write  League 
office. 

For  Sale  by  Orchestra:  Schumann 
Symphony  #2  in  C  Major. 
B&H  edition.  Full  score,  sets, 
strings  9-8-7-6-5.  Music  brand 
new.  Never  been  used.  Catalog 
price  $24.00.  Sale  price  $18.50. 
Inquire  League  office. 


Symphony-Charus 
Performances — 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
ney  Lanew  High  School  massed 
chorus. 

Boise  (Idaho)  Civic  Symphony, 
Henry  J.  Von  der  Heide,  conduc¬ 
tor  presented  excerpts  from 
“South  Pacific”  with  vocalists 
drawn  from  the  Boise  Opera 
Group  in  a  November  concert. 

The  Buffalo  Philharmonic  Or¬ 
chestra,  the  Buffalo  Schola  Can- 
torum  and  the  Buffalo  Oratorio 
Chorus  presented  the  Bach  “Mass 
in  B  Minor”  in  December  under 
the  direction  of  William  Stein¬ 
berg. 

Staten  Island  (New  York)  Sym¬ 
phony,  Walter  C.  Piasecki,  con¬ 
ductor  presented  a  three  hundred 
voice  choir  in  a  December  con¬ 
cert  given  under  the  auspieces  of 
the  local  Community  Chest  or¬ 
ganization.  The  Symphony  asso¬ 
ciation  invited  the  choirs  of  the 
Staten  Island  Protestant  Council 
of  Churches  to  participate  in  the 
concert  and  the  choral  organiza¬ 
tion  work  was  done  by  Mrs.  Jay 
T.  Wright.  The  Symphonv  and 
Chorus  presented  the  “Dream 
Pantomine”  from  “Hansel  and 
Gretel”  by  Humnerdinck;  “Fin¬ 
landia”  by  Sibelius;  “Jesu,  Joy 
of  Man’s  Desiring”  by  Bach  and 
the  Hallulejah  Chorus  from 
Handel’s  “Messiah.” 

Duluth  Symphony,  Hermann 
Herz,  conductor,  reports  a  sold 
out  house  for  its  first  presentation 
of  opera  in  concert  form.  Five 
artists  from  the  New  York  City 
Ooera  and  the  Duluth  Branch 
Chorus  of  the  Unniversitv  of 
Minnesota  joined  with  the  Sym¬ 
phony  to  oresent  a  concert  ver¬ 
sion  of  “Pagliacci”  which  drew 
one  of  the  largest  Duluth  music 
audiences  in  many  years. 

Oklahoma  City  Symphony,  Guy 
Fraser  Harrison,  conductor  is 
presenting  a  concert  version  of 
Puccini’s  “La  Boheme”  and  Ra''h- 
maninoff’s  choral  symphony  “The 
Bells”  this  season.  The  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Svmphony  concerts 
are  regularly  broadcast  over  the 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System  on 
Simdav  nights  from  9  to  10  P.  M., 
Central  Standard  Time.  All  pro¬ 
grams  are  rebroadcast  by  the 
Trans-Canada  Network  and  the 
Armed  Forces  radio  service. 

Special  Services  Division — 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 
tural  life  of  himdreds  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  our  American  young  peo¬ 
ple.  We  recognize  that  the 
personal  development  thereby 
gained  should  continue  when 
these  youngsters  take  their  places 
as  soldiers.” 

Special  conferences  are  being 
held  between  Captain  Mills  and 
League  representatives  for  the 
purpose  of  working  out  specific 
plans  whereby  orchestras,  located 
in  geographical  areas  of  military 
installations,  may  offer  their  ser¬ 
vices  to  and  at  the  same  time 
benefit  from  the  talents  and  faci¬ 
lities  available  at  the  military 
posts  and  camps. 


Block  Sales — 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

Fists,  Arms  and  Elbows”  and 
“Rhythm  at  Any  Cost”. 

The  program  for  the  concert 
sponsored  by  the  PTA  of  School 
No.  64  was  a  “Victor  Herbert 
Night”  with  Jewell  Ott,  soprano 
Punchinello,  March  of  the  Toys, 
and  Robert  Jantz,  baritone  pre¬ 
sented  as  soloists.  The  music  in¬ 
cluded  the  Victor  Herbert  Favor¬ 
ites  Overture,  Dagger  Dance, 
Indian  Summer  from  “An  Ameri¬ 
can  Idyll,”  American  Fantasy  and 
selections  from  “Orange  Blos¬ 
soms,”  “Naughty  Marietta,”,  “For- 
time  Teller,”  “Mile.  Modiste”. 

Fort  Wayne  Philharmonic  Plan 

The  Fort  Wayne  Philharmonic 
“Block  Sale”  plan  offers  an  op- 
portxmity  for  business  firms  and 
organizations  to  pvurchase  blocks 
of  tickets  to  the  regular  concerts 
for  distribution  to  members,  em¬ 
ployees,  friends  and  families  of 
the  purchasing  groups.  The  pro¬ 
motion  and  administration  of  the 
plan  is  a  part  of  the  total  cam¬ 
paign  structure. 

Manager  Roger  Hall  reporte 
“We  use  no  special  gimmicks  in 
selling  the  “Block  Sales”  tickets. 
In  planning  the  annual  season 
ticket  drive,  we  see  to  it  that  Ae 
“sales  force”  contains  a  commit¬ 
tee  for  the  specific  piurpose  of 
encouraging  purchases  of  ticket 
blocks  by  firms  and  organizations. 
These  organizations  are  urged  to 
do  one  of  three  things:  (a)  buy 
a  block  of  tickets  for  worthy 
music  students  in  high  schools; 
(b)  buy  a  block  of  tickets  for 
company  employees;  (c)  buy  a 
block  to  be  rotated  among  club 
or  organization  members.” 

The  “blocks”  range  from  two 
seats  to  sixty-two  seats  and  pm:- 
chasers  include  business  fimM, 
unions,  men’s  clubs  and  sorori¬ 
ties.  (Collegiate  and  non-col- 
legiate  sororities  are  firmly  or¬ 
ganized  in  Indiana  and  assume 
outstanding  responsibiltiy  for  pro¬ 
motion  of  cviltiu-al  activities) .  The 
Psi  Iota  Xi  national  sorority  has 
chapters  in  many  communities 
adjacent  to  Fort  Wayne.  Each 
chapter  purchases  a  block  of 
tickets  as  does  the  national  or¬ 
ganization  and  distribution  of 
tickets  through  this  one  organiza¬ 
tion  brings  in  many  audience 
members  from  out  of  town.  Tick¬ 
ets  purchased  by  the  Fort  Wayne 
chapter  are,  of  course,  distributed 
loccilly. 

Block  ticket  purchasers  for  the 
1951-52  season  include;  Exchange 
Club,  Fort  Wayne  Federation  of 
Labor,  Friars  Club,  North  Side 
Music  Club,  Rea  Magnet  Wire 
Co.,  Indiana  Federation  of  Clubs, 
Kappa  Kappa  Kappa,  Ganuna  Nu, 
Sigma  Eta  and  Psi  Iota  Xi. 

Manager  Hall  feels  that  the 
block  sale  plan  stimulates  con¬ 
cert  attendance  and  interest  in 
the  orchestra  among  the  yoimg 
people  and  believes  that  new  per¬ 
manent  audience  members  are 
gained  through  it. 
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IT'S  BEING  DONE  IN  .  .  . 

ALABAMA 

BirtnniKham  Symphony  Women’s  Committee  is  sponsoring  a 
weekly  radio  program  over  station  WSGN-FM  on  Tuesday  evenings 
from  7  to  7:30  titled  “Music  for  Youth.”  Music  teachers  and  students 
from  a  different  school  in  Birmingham  or  Jefferson  County  are  fea¬ 
tured  each  week  as  well  as  members  of  the  Birmingham  Symphony. 

Montgomery  Symphony  in  its  second  season  played  a  tour  concert 
in  Auburn  in  the  fall  and  is  presenting  two  children's  concerts  in 
March.  The  subscription  season  consists  of  four  concerts.  Soloists 
include  Emily  Lincoln,  local  pianist,  a  high  school  mixed  chorus. 
Margaret  Stephenson,  soprano  and  Nelson  and  Neal,  duo  pianists. 

Tuscaloosa.  University  of  Alabama  Symphony  Orchestra  will 
serve  as  the  main  playing  orchestra  at  the  third  Composers-Orchestra- 
String  Forum  to  be  held  April  18-20  which  is  being  extended  this  year 
to  include  composers  from  the  entire  southeast.  Conductor  of  the 
orchestra  is  Ottokar  Cadek. 

ARIZONA 

Phoenix  Symphony  President,  O.  D.  Miller  reports  that  one  of 
Arizona’s  leading  radio  executives  stated  recently  that  “official  figures 
show  that  sales  of  better-music  records  in  the  Phoenix  area  have  risen 
more  than  10''r  in  the  last  two  years.”  Phoenix  Symphony  people  have 
good  reason  to  feel  that  the  cultural  progress  so  indicated  is  mainly  a 
result  of  the  interest  and  appetite  for  good  music  which  has  been 
stimulated  by  Phoenix  Symphony  performances. 

CONNECnCUT 

Enfield  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Thompsonville,  Connecticut,  con¬ 
ducted  by  William  J.  O’Neil  featured  in  its  January  concert  “Deirdre” 
by  Maurice  Whitney.  The  work  was  conducted  by  Donald  Chartier. 
Mr.  Chartier  is  conductor  of  the  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.  Symphony  and  Mr. 
Whitney  is  director  of  music  in  the  Glens  Falls  public  schools.  Soloist 
for  the  concert  was  Richard  Csoman,  first  oboist  of  the  Hartford  Sym¬ 
phony  in  the  Oboe  Concerto  No.  3  by  Handel. 

Waterbury  Civic  Orchestra.  Mario  Di  Cecco — conductor,  held  an 
early  1952  board  and  organizational  special  luncheon.  Igor  Buketoff. 
conductor  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Philharmonic  was  guest  speaker. 

ILUNOIS 

Joliet  Junior  College  Community  “Little  Symphony”  was  pre¬ 
sented  in  concert  on  the  Joliet  Junior  College  “World  Series  Today” 
course — the  only  musical  presentation  on  the  course.  The  orchestra 
is  conducted  by  Peter  Labella. 

INDIANA 

Lafayette  Symphony  has  a  supersalesman  in  the  person  of  the 
mother  of  a  horn  player  and  wife  of  a  Purdue  Chemistry  professor. 
Mrs.  E.  Stanley  Ault  sold  52  sustaining  symphony  memberships. 

NEBRASKA 

Kearney  Civic  Symphony  opened  the  season  with  a  December 
“pops”  concert  under  the  direction  of  its  new  conductor,  LeRoy  Bauer, 
director  of  string  instruments  at  Nebraska  State  Teachers  College.  The 
college  has  a  daily  radio  program  over  a  local  station  and  will  carry 
orchestra  promotion  as  a  part  of  its  regular  schedule. 

NEW  YORK 

Buffalo  Philharmonic  and  the  J.  N.  Adams  &  Co.  Department  Store 
joined  forces  to  make  symphony  tickets  available  through  the  regular 
J.  N.  Adam  charge  account  services  this  season.  A  symphony  booth 
was  established  on  the  first  floor  of  the  store  and  persons  not  having 
charge  accounts  at  the  store  were  invited  to  open  them  with  their 
purchases  of  symphony  tickets.  Full  page  announcements  of  the  plan 
and  the  Philharmonic’s  1951-52  season  were  carried  in  local  news¬ 
papers. 


Symphonic  Dollars  and 
Cents — 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
men  no  less  than  storm  sewers, 
culverts,  bridges  and  sewage  dis¬ 
posal  plants,  no  less  than  water 
lines,  charities,  libraries,  schools 
and  the  new  rotary  street  sweeper. 

Why  the  arts?  They  are  a  l£in- 
guage  that  express  the  depth  of 
human  feeling,  the  range  of  hu¬ 
man  feeling,  the  range  of  human 
thought,  the  mystery  of  man’s 
inner  spirit  (sometimes  called 
soul )  beyond  the  ability  of  words. 


grammar  and  rhetoric.  Any  com¬ 
munity  without  the  arts  has  only 
a  tenuous  one-line  connection 
with  the  spirit  of  mankind. 

So  the  arts  are  indispensable  in 
our  utilitarian  scheme  of  things. 
Without  them  people  won’t  stay 
at  home,  without  them  new  people 
won’t  come  to  make  a  home.  The 
gifts  to  the  arts  are  not  largess, 
although  the  solicitors  will  cer¬ 
tainly  say  “Thank  you.” 

They  are  investments.  They 
pay  off.  In  a  few  years  the  in¬ 
vestors  can  keep  ledgers  on  it. 


University  Com¬ 
posers  Exchange 
Organized  in  Five 
State  Midwest  Area 

The  University  Composers  Ex¬ 
change.  serving  the  five  state  area 
of  Indiana,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Michi¬ 
gan  and  Kentucky,  was  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  per¬ 
formances  of  works  by  American 
composers  and  for  collecting  and 
exchanging  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  availability  of  the  works. 

Active  members  of  the  Com¬ 
posers  Exchange  prepare  mimeo¬ 
graphed  listings  of  compositions 
of  faculty  members,  students  and 
other  associates  which  they 
recommend  for  performance.  The 
Association  compiles  these  lists 
into  a  booklet  which  is  circulated 
among  active  and  associate  mem¬ 
bers.  Further  negotiations  con¬ 
cerning  the  use  of  the  music  for 
study  and  performance  are  car¬ 
ried  on  direct  between  the  organi¬ 
zation  or  person  wishing  to  use 
it  and  the  composer.  Copies  of 
programs  and  press  notices  con¬ 
cerning  performances  of  the  works 
are  sent  to  the  Exchange  head¬ 
quarters  where  a  compilation  of 
all  performances  and  press  notices 
will  be  maintained  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  sending  a  yearly  report  to 
publishers. 

The  Exchange  organization  con¬ 
sists  of  an  executive  committee 
composed  of  the  head  of  the  music 
department  of  the  Valparaiso 
University  and  an  exchange  sec¬ 
retary  appointed  by  him;  an  ad¬ 
visory  committee  composed  of  one 
representative  from  each  state; 
and  an  institutional  committee 


Seymaur  Raven 
Camments  in 
Chicaga  Tribune 

“Chain  Stores:  The  American 
Symphony  Orchestra  League  has 
been  mentioned  in  this  column 
before  for  the  work  it  does  to 
rally  support  for  music  in  many 
communities.  In  its  latest  bulle¬ 
tin  the  league  complains  that 
chain  store  managements  make 
little  or  no  contribution  to  the 
town  orchestras  here  and  there. 
The  League  cannot  understand 
why  the  chains  are  so  indifferent. 
Listen,  friends,  you  gotta  talk 
their  language  if  you  want  to 
make  them  warm  up  to  you — you 
know,  tearing  off  the  Bach’s  top 
and  filling  out  the  Couperin,  and 
thines  like  that/^ _ _ 

composed  of  one  representative 
from  each  school  participating  in 
the  exchange. 

Memberships  are  divided  into 
three  classes:  Active  memberships 
— limited  to  teaching  members  of 
faculties  of  colleges,  universities 
and  conservatories;  Associate 
memberships — consisting  of  non¬ 
university  conductors,  performers 
and  publishers.  Associate  mem¬ 
bers  pay  no  dues  and  receive  the 
Exchange  Booklet  free  of  charge. 
Institutional  memberships — open 
to  any  college,  university  or  con¬ 
servatory  within  the  above  named 
five  state  area. 

Additional  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  Exchange  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  writing  to  Newman  W. 
Powell,  Secretary  of  the  Ex¬ 
change,  Valparaiso  University, 
Valparaiso,  Indiana. 


League  Membership  Applicatian 


Individual  Memberships  .  $  5.00  annually 

Orchestra  Memberships: 

Budget  of  $5,000  or  under  ...  $10.00  annually 

Budget  of  $6,000  to  $25,000  25.00  annually 

Budget  of  over  $25,000  _  35.00  annually 

Service  Memberships  . - .  $35.00  annually 


LEAGUE  MEMBERSHIP  APPLICA-nON 
Name  of  Orchestra  or  individual 
Address  . 


Amount  enclosed 


Mail  to 

MRS.  HELEN  M.  TOOMPSON,  Exec.  Secy. 
American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
P.  O.  Box  164 
Charleston,  West  Virginia 
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